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The Story of the 


In a dimly lighted cellar in Pittsburgh 





almost a century ago, Samuel Kier sat as he 
anxiously observed the flickering flame of an 
oil lamp. If the flame would burn evenly and 
without odor from the oil being consumed, 
then Kier’s ‘purification’ process of crude 
petroleum would be a success. Moreover, his 
tireless efforts in experimenting with thousands 
of lamps and his countless months of distilling 
“erude’” would be rewarded with handsome 
profits from his discovery of a method for 
refining and commercializing a heretofore 
worthless product of nature! The ensuing sue- 
cess of Samuel Kier as the world’s first refiner 
of petroleum was attested every time an oil 
lamp was lighted the world over for 
decades after his cellar experiments. His 
unprecedented discovery of petroleum 
refining, the result of years of patient 
courage and fortitude, marked the birth 
of the colossal oil refining and mar- 
keting industry as we know it today! 
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Colossal Mr. Kier 


The invention of the HUGHES ROCK 
BIT in 1909 marked another unprecedented 
milestone in petroleum history! With this new 
and unique device, penetration of all sedimen- 
tary formations to greater depths was made 


possible. The attendant volume production of 


petroleum resulting from expanded drilling 
activity upon the introduction of Hughes 
Rock Bits created the necessity for the build- 
ing of gigantic oil refineries. The resultant 
manufacture of low-cost motor fuels and 
lubricants accounted for mass production 1n 
the automotive industry and American trans- 
portation methods were revolutionized! These 
great factors in our free enterprise system of 
economy created a prosperity to whic! 
every American is beneficiary! In per- 
formance, scientific design, engineering 
superiority, and leadership HUGHES 
ROCK BITS have been known for 
almost a half century as the “Wor! 
Standard of the Industry.” 
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een men used to tug and 
U sweat to lift one length of rail 
into place in this Detroit switching 
yatd. Now, that backstraining job is 
done by the strange vehicle shown in 
the picture. It’s a special truck-crane 
unit that’s just as much at home on the 
| highway as on the rails. 

Before such a unit was possible tires 
had to be found which would do the 
work of regular truck tires on the high- 
way, give full traction on slippery steel 
tails—and in addition take the heavy 
loads and sudden jolts of crane work. 
No such tires existed. Designers took 
theit problem to B. F. Goodrich. 
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A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in tires 


The special truck tires shown above 
provided the answer. The tread wears 
slowly—and the tread design gives un- 
usual tractive and braking ability in 
all kinds of weather. In fact, these 
tires are more than 3% times as effec- 
tive on rails as steel wheels under like 
conditions. The extra strong body is 
made to carry heavy loads. 

With the tire problem solved, these 
units go anywhere—cross country, 
down the road, or over the rails. Rail- 
highway vehicles are now used as rail- 
road inspection units, locomotives, 
power shovels, cranes, and general 
hauling units. 











B. F. Goodrich engineers have devel- 
oped tires for many special uses—from 
coal mining to milk trucks. And they’re 
constantly improving truck tires for 
everyday trucking jobs, too (such as 
the new nylon shock shield in all large 
truck tires). When you buy from the 
B. F. Goodrich dealer you get truck 
tires backed by this policy ol cuminda 
improvement. The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio. 


Tuck Tie 
B.F. Goodrich 























Which ink will you be using ten years from now? 


Smart industrialists are looking ahead... evalu- 
ating today the things their business will need to 
stay on the black-ink side of the ledger. 


That’s why alert industrialists are building 
factories in the South served by the 8,000-mile 
Southern Railway System. They know that this 
is a fast-rising section on the nation’s industrial 


Ss SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
ol we The Southern Serves the South 


barometer ...that it has all the natural and eco- 
nomic advantages needed for steady, profitable 
growth ... that it holds the bright promise of a 
“black-ink” future for all industries. 


Now is the time to “Look Ahead—Look South!” 
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You touch the keys... your typewriter does the work! 





é Electric Keyboard + Electric Space Bar + Electric Shift Key + Electric Back Spacer 





Copyright 1947, Underwood Corporation 












Get ready to enjoy the easiest-oper- 
ating typewriter you’ve ever 
imagined! 

Completely new, the Underwood 
All-Electric is the world’s most 
beautiful 
cally, it is the product of the best 


typewriter. Mechani- 
overall experience in typewriter 
engineering and design—backed by 
more than 50 years’ experience in 
manufacturing typewriters. 

On the new Underwood every 
key responds electrically and evenly 
to your lightest touch. You'll be 
delighted, as well as surprised, at 


Underwood ... Soyoowtlee _ Leader of be Wold 


Electric Tabulator « Electric Shift Lock + Electric Carriage Return and Line Spacing 


the perfection of work you attain 
with so little effort. 

Your local Underwood represen- 
tative will be glad to demonstrate 
the new All-Electric for you... and 
let you try it. Ask him today. 


Underwood Corporation 


Adding Machines .. . Ac- 
. Carbon Paper... 


Typewriters ... 
counting Machines. . 
Ribbons and other supplies 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria Street, 
Toronto 1, Canada 


One Park Avenue 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
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National resources. The U.S. has 
the ores, timber and other physical 
assets to support a “considerable”’ pro- 
gram of foreign aid without endangering 
the nation’s security or living standards. 
That is the conclusion of Secretary of 
Interior Julius A. Krug in a report to 
the President on national resources and 
foreign aid. But the report notes that 
any foreign-aid program will intensify 
shortages of wheat, steel, coal, nitrogen 
fertilizers, petroleum and some equip- 
ment such as boxcars and farm machin- 
ery. The survey emphasizes that, even 
without expenditures of materials on 
foreign aid, the U.S. faces a pressing 
urgency to tighten up conservation of 
irreplaceable resources in the soil, in 
mines and forests. 


Oil supply. The threat of a severe 
fuel-oil shortage throughout the East 
this year and next was acknowledged 
by Government and industry officials. 
Representatives of the Interior De- 
partment told the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee that oil shortages may 
last through 1950. Industry spokesmen 
agreed that shortages may be immi- 
nent. They blamed the prospect of 
shortage on the Administration’s deci- 
sion to export steel for overseas pipe 
lines, when new U.S. transport facilities 
are needed. Government officials dis- 
agreed. They said overseas pipe lines 
eventually will bring more oil for U.S. 
use. 


Veterans’ benefits. The privilege 
of reinstating GI insurance without a 
physical examination expires next De- 
cember 31. Veterans’ Administration 
emphasized this ruling in a report on 
the GlI-insurance campaign. About 
900,000 veterans have reinstated the 
policies they had allowed to lapse. But 
about an equal number of other veter- 
ans have dropped their insurance dur- 
ing the same period. VA estimates that 
nearly 10,000,000 veterans have dropped 
their insurance now. 


The March of the News 


Successful re-employment of veterans 
was noted by the Labor Department. 
There are 12,200,000 veterans of World 
War II now working. About 700,000 
are looking for jobs. Another 1,350,000 
are in schools and colleges. They will 
be starting to look for jobs over the 
next two years. 


Aviation. Use of automatic flight 
recorders in all U.S. scheduled passen- 
ger and cargo planes was ordered by 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. In- 
stallation by June 30, 1948, is required. 
Facts recorded by these instruments 
will be a basis for determining the cause 
of future accidents and the design of 
preventive measures. CAA said 2,006 
firms now have been certified for non- 
scheduled air-carrier operations in U.S. 

Other aviation developments: Clar- 
ence M. Young resigned as a member of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. The Navy 
announced the first transcontinental 
radar network to aid aircraft. The new 
radar flight-aid system will permit 
transcontinental flights under nearly all 
weather conditions. 


Corporation profits. Department of 
Commerce estimated that corporations 
showed $4,158,000,000 profits in the 
second quarter of 1947, after taxes. 
This compared with estimated profits 
of $4,286,000,000 in the first quarter of 
the year, and $4,051,000,000 in the 
fourth quarter of 1946. 


Freight rates. Arguments for and 
against a permanent freight-rate in- 
crease will be heard at meetings before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in eight major cities. The meetings will 
start at Chicago on November 3. The 
object is to get local opinion on the 
railroads’ proposal for an average in- 
crease of 27 per cent in freight rates 
A temporary order that recently in- 
creased rates 10 per cent will be super- 
seded by the decision on the request 
for a higher and permanent increase. 
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TOP HONORS FOR OUTSTANDING 


LA JURY consisting of nationally recognized top- 


flight advertising men, have selected INSTITUTIONS Magazine 
for highest honors in a competition just completed. Over 600 
entries from the nation’s leading business and mass consumer 
magazines bid for this recognition. 

This is called to the attention of all manufacturers who have 
products applicable to mass feeding and housing in hotels, hos- 
pitals, restaurants, schools and other types of institutions. The 
organization, teamwork and attention to long range objectives 
which have made possible the winning of this editorial award 
are the same prime requisites of success which must be provided 
by a publicatien if the advertising carried in it is to be of greatest 
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EDITORIAL ACHIEVEMENT! 


‘benefit to its advertisers. All of these have been made available 
to manufacturers with products for the huge institutional market. 

This market is over 11 billion dollars in size. It presents a 
tremendous demand for items ranging from food and food service 
equipment to housing and building products. The more than 
50,000 readers of INSTITUTIONS Magazine are those who buy 
and specify the vast quantities and varieties of products and ma- 
terials used in the building, operating and maintaining of institu- 
tions in all parts of the country. 

INSTITUTIONS Magazine is the only publication reaching all 
segments of the institutional field. Consult your advertising agency 


for further information or write INSTITUTIONS Magazine. 








tions which make up the institutional field 





* Hotels ¢ Industrial Cafeterias  ° Office Buildings 

* Restaurants © Schools ° Clubs 

* Hospitals ® Colleges ¢ Jobbers, Dealers 

* Railroad Systems ® YMCAs, YWCAs © Other Public and 

¢ Air Lines ¢ Government Agencies Private Institutions 


Each month INSTITUTIONS Magazine reaches the buying and specifying factors in the foregoing institus 
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Unlike father, unlike 


Here’s a son who’s going to have a 
hard time looking up to his father. 

But Dad doesn’t mind. He’s proud 
of the boy—and of his adopted coun- 
try that put the extra inches on those 
sturdy legs. 

The added height (and better 
physical development) of most Ameri- 
can-born children over their foreign- 
born parents is a story of better 
living conditions, better medical care 
and better food. 

It’s a story of more food and more 
kinds of food. Of an ever-increasing 
tendency to trade old notions about 
food for new facts. And especially of a 
widespread knowledge that fruit, vege- 
tables, milk, cheese and butter, as 


well as bread, meat and potatoes, help 
build sound bodies and alert minds. 

We’re glad we’ve had a hand in 
helping develop the nation’s impor- 
tant food resources and in telling 
people about them. We work with 
various foods—but especially with 
milk and milk products—like butter, 
cheese and ice cream. The meals a 
lot of people eat today will be better 
meals because National Dairy re- 
search staffs have discovered many 
new and tasty ways to use nature’s 


most nearly perfect food. 


This endless laboratory work with 
food is like exploring a new world. 
There’s always a promise of some- 
thing better for tomorrow. 





Dedicated to the wider use and 
better understanding of dairy prod: 
ucts as human food . . . as a base for 
the development of new products 
and materials . . . as a source of 
health and enduring progress onthe 
farms and in the towns and cities 
of America. 











These brands assure you of highest quality 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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It's time to look around the world again, to take in the line of talk, to 
feel the pulse, to get a line on the trends- for the longer pull. 

Definitely, things outside U.S. are not good. They're worse, not better. 

War? No, probably not. Not peace either. Just a constant wrangle. Just 
a nerve war, but always with the chance that a gun will go off. 

A deal? Apparently not. U.S. won't give up in Eastern Europe. Russia 
won't settle except on her own terms there. U.S. figures that any deal would 
just be the starting point for a new Russian diplomatic offensive. 

Near war, then? Yes, that's it. Diplomatic dueling. A little jabbing 
with bayonets here and there to feel if the other guy is still around. Always 
tension, never a feeling that things are stable and safe. 

Two worlds? That's still the trend. Two worlds mean eventual war. 

U.N. crack-up? Maybe, but not soon. Neither U.S. nor Russia is doing well 
in U.N. Other nations are alarmed by the snarling on both sides, by failure to 
try to get things straightened out. U.S. is discovering that many nations do 
not always regard this country as lily white in motives or methods. 

U.S. "get tough" policy to date is not yielding noticeable results. 











Push Russia out of Germany? That's suggested by James Byrnes, former U.S. 
Secretary of State, as a last resort if Russia won't get out. 

How about that? Will it be tried? It's highly improbable. 

Could Russia be pushed? With what? France has no real army. What's left 
of Germany has no army. Italy has no real army. England has an army, but it is 
scattered. U.S. hasn't a big army in Europe and couldn't get one quickly. 

So what? So Russia could push through and occupy most of Europe with a min- 
imum of time wasted. Then the job would be to push Russia out of Europe. 

Drop a few atom bombs? Wouldn't that do the trick? It is doubtful. There 
is no particular vital center inside Russia. If Russia moved over all of 
Europe, it would be necessary to blow up Europe to get her out. Even then, 
Russia herself still would be a long way off. Russia is pretty big, too. 

A war with Russia, once started, might be endless. Nobody could win. 

War won't solve anything. One war has left Europe a shambles. Another on 
top of that would leave a madhouse. There would be anarchy or worse. 














If it isn't to be war, what is it to be? Answer: more maneuvering. 

Germany will be rebuilt in the West. U.S. will hope for a Germany that 
will serve as a buffer against Russia. Russia will try to win Germany also. 

Japan will be rebuilt, into an ally if possible. 

China may get some more help. U.S. doesn't see much hope of building China 
into a stable or strong nation. She's slipping, not going ahead. 

England, France, Italy will be bolstered with more dollars. 

It's this way: Germany was beaten to stop Hitler and world conquest. Japan 
was frustrated, then beaten, to keep her from controlling China. Now Japan is 
to be rebuilt to help keep Russia from controlling China, and Germany is to be 
rebuilt to try to help keep Stalin from running Europe. 

Cockeyed? Possibly. And you can be sure of one thing: The big shots don't 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


see the end of this thing any more than you do. They're just groping around, 
bewildered, ready to try anything once, hoping for the best. 


Just to show you how clear is the official thinking: 

Basic U.S. line is opposition to police states, to police-state methods. 

Mr. Truman says price control, rationing are police-state methods. The 
British have controls; Canada, too; France, too. Ergo: They're police states, 

Will U.S. resist Britain, Canada, France? Not at all. It's just that Mr, 
Truman hasn't caught the real point. Police states, which U.S. opposes, are 
marked by knocks on the door by police in the middle of the night, by use of 
concentration camps, by no habeas corpus, no guarantee of a right to trial by 
jury, by jail, maybe firing squads, for those who speak in opposition. 

It's important to get that point cleared up. U.S. policy rests on it. 











Won't U.S. billions fix everything up? Maybe, but probably not. 

Why not? The trouble isn't so much a lack of dollars. That's part of it, 
but not the main part. Europe still possesses more gold and dollars than before 
the war. The world still has $26,000,000,000 in gold or dollar assets. You get 
that interesting part of the story on page 13. 

Troubles really are two: (1) inflation, more money than goods; (2) weak 
governments that cannot control inflation, that can't force citizens to give up 
their gold and dollars, that can't dry up excess money Supplies, that can't force 
people to work hard just to earn the means to buy what goods there are. 

Can U.S. do with dollars what other governments can't do by tackling their 
own problems? It's doubtful. U.S. can provide food. It can help with capital 
goods to help others start helping themselves, but it cannot go in and impose 
deflation where deflation and lower living standards are necessary. 

People who blame U.S. for not saving the world should learn about life. 

U.S. is trying. It's trying harder than some countries that are deep in 
trouble and crying for help. But U.S. can't do it all. It can't do the cracke- 
ing down that has to be done abroad if things are to get fixed up. 

















At home, as the situation is tending to work itself out..... 

Food saving, meatless days, won't really solve much. Drought, holding of 
grain by farmers, hoarding by housewives are the big problems. The story of 
what's up in food is told for you on page 22. 

Prices will stay high, too, maybe rise more. U.S. can't expect low food 
prices while buying immense amounts of grain for shipment abroad. 

Living costs, of course, go up with food prices. Living-cost rises make 
certain demands for more wage rises. Higher wages, without higher efficiency, 
mean that manufactured-goods prices will stay high or even rise. 

Inflation remains the dominant trend. Don't expect a real break in the in- 
flation cycle until supply and demand of food approach better balance. 








A tax cut seems increasingly probable for 1948 individual incomes. 

Cuts in corporation taxes, or even administrative changes, probably will be 
delayed at least until 1949. The same seems true of excises. 

Budget prospects underlie tax-cut prospects. Budget surplus in the year 
that ends next June 30 will be around $6,000,000,000, or $1,300,000,000 more 
than the latest official estimate. Tax cut, effective January 1, of the size 
vetoed by Mr. Truman this year, would cost about $2,000,000,000 for remaining 
portion of the present fiscal year. That still would leave $4,000,000,000 for 
debt reduction or for increased aid to the outside world. 

What happens in the 1949 fiscal year, the year that starts next July l, 
will depend upon size of foreign aid and on military spending. Army-Navy is 
getting set to ask for much more than its present $10,100,000,000. 





See also pages 15, 19, 28, 41. 
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if gasoline were sold in baskets... 















: then each time you bought a fresh basketful for your car, you 
, could check its ingredients by a quick look at the label. However, 
because gasoline is sold through pumps, it can’t be labeled that 
way. So oil companies everywhere put ‘‘Ethyl” trade-marks on 
their pumps to show you that their best gasoline contains “‘Ethyl’’ 
antiknock compound. This important ingredient, which is made 
be by the Ethyl Corporation, is mixed with gasoline to step up 
power and performance. Car owners who want to enjoy the 
best performance of their cars look for the familiar yellow- 
and-black emblem on the pump. Ethyl Corporation, New York. 
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look for the **-ETH Y L”’ trade-mark 











Helping America’s Progressive Petroleum Industry Make Better Gasoline 














No paper is 
too go ood for 


Think! You're “sign- 
ing” the paper and the envelope 
— just as much as your message. 
Do they properly express you? 
You believe in personal appear- 
ance — believe no less in letter- 
head appearance, Say ‘Fox River” 
to your printer for the finest 
business stationery. Fox River 


Paper Corp., Appleton, Wis, 


Cotton Fibre Bond, Ledger, Onion Skin 
“The more Cotton Fibre the finer the Paper” 


OUR WATERMARK 


your quality guarantee 


Look through---- pete 
the paper.. 


see all three! 





FIBRE 


50. or 25% 


COTTON 


100 - 75 - 


COTTON FIBRE CONTENT 


MADE “by Fox River’ 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT «& 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN sometimes get the General 
Counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board to issue a complaint of unfair labor 
practice against a union that calls a strike 
in your plant when you have a collective- 


bargaining contract with another union. 
The General Counsel issues a complaint 
against one union that called a_ strike 


in a move to deprive a rival union of its 
right to bargain for the employes. The 
complaint charges the striking union with 
trying to restrain and coerce the workers 
in their right to organize. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always avoid paying a 
federal income tax on dividends of a 
stock that is owned by your wife under 
State law. The U.S. Court of Claims rules 
in one case, where a husband controlled 
the shares of stock for all intents and pur- 
poses, that he is taxable on dividends of 
the stock. A State court’s decision that the 
wife owned the shares is held not to be 
binding for federal income tax purposes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN express your views up until 
November 5 on changes that the Securities 
and Exchange Commission proposes to 
make in its proxy rules. The proposed 
changes are made public by SEC, which 
invites comments and suggestions. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to evict a ten- 
ant from a rented house in order to tear 
down the structure to make way for con- 
struction of a road or highway. A federal 
district court finds that eviction of a 
tenant for this purpose is prohibited by 
the new Housing and Rent Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes consider an em- 
ploye as an administrative worker, under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, even though 
part of his working time is spent on manual 
work. A federal district court rules that one 
employe, who devoted a large part of his 
time to nonmanual work requiring dis- 
cretion and independent judgment, was 
exempt from overtime payment under the 
Act as an administrative employe. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to be allowed an 
income tax deduction for premiums that 
you pay on life insurance of your partner 
as collateral for a 


whose policy you hold 


and administrative decisions. 


business debt. The U.S. Tax Court up. 
holds the Commissioner of Internal Rey. 
enue in denying such a deduction 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from the Office of 
the Housing Expediter about the ney 
rules that govern in deciding when a 
area is to be freed from rent controls 
The Housing Expediter outlines four types 
of evidence that must be given local ren} 
boards to justify removal of controls. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get information about a ney 
rubber developed by the Department of 
Agriculture from its research laboratory at 
Philadelphia. The rubber, known as Lacto- 
prene EV, was produced by a special proc. 
ess and has new qualities. It is being made 
at Government laboratories operated at 
the University of Akron, which acts as 
agent for the Office of Rubber Reserve. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, al. 
ways count on getting dismissal of claims 
back pay, based upon work done « 
year ago, even though your State has a 
one-year time limit for filing such suits 
U.S. Supreme Court refuses to review one 
case, thus leaving in effect a lower-court 
ruling that the one-year statute of limita. 
tion of one State (Alabama) is invalid 
because it discriminates in this type of 
suit. Several other States have similar time 
limits for filing back-pay suits. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably treat as borrowed 
invested capital, in an excess-profits tay 
credit case, the advances that your con- 
pany received from a bank to finance war 
contracts, even though the bank was a 
signed the right to receive money paid by 
the Government under the contracts. The 
U.S. Tax Court overrules the Revenue 
Commissioner in his decision that such an 
amount borrowed from a bank by a cor 
poration was not invested capital. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, under the Renegotia- 
tion Act, be required to renegotiate the 
commissions that you paid an agent for 
rendering field service on your Govett- 
ment war contract, even though the com 
missions were based on the amount of the 
contracts. The U.S. Tax Court rules thal 
such payments are free from renegotiation 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 
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many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic mate 
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The diabetic today holds the key to his future 


sulin reactions, gangrene, and early 
degenerative changes in the arteries, 
the heart, and the kidneys. Above 
all, he can learn how to fit his 
special diabetic requirements 
into a normal pattern of happy 
living. 

For further information about this 
disease, send for Metropolitan’s free 
booklet 117K, “Diabetes.” 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP ITI 





curate with the development of slower 
si acting insulins. Today, most diabetics under good 


can look forward to a 
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TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 
will benefit from understanding 
these important facts about dia- 
betes. Metropolitan will gladly 
send you enlarged copies of this 
advertisement—suitable for use 
on your bulletin boards. 
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HIDDEN BILLIONS FROM ABROAD: 
AN UNUSED FUND FOR RECOVERY 


Hoards That Could Substitute in Part for ‘Marshall Plan’ Money 


Search for methods to put 
cached gold, bank balances, 
bonds, investments to work 


Billions of dollars, owned by foreigners, 
are hiding in the United States and in other 
havens of safety. No one knows exactly 
how many hidden billions there are, but 
official records show that foreign gold and 
dollar resources add up to $26,300,000,000. 
That is more than enough to finance the 
whole four-year “Marshall plan,” under 
which 16 European nations are asking the 
U.S. for $22,400,000,000. 

Foreign dollars are beginning to get at- 
tention. The idea is developing that, if 
U.S. taxpayers are to put up money to 
save Europe, citizens of European coun- 
tries could make more of a contribution 
themselves. The result is that officials both 
here and abroad are searching for ways 
and means to chase privately owned funds 
out of hiding. 

Dollars held abroad actually are 
more numerous today than before the 
war. Foreign gold reserves and foreign dol- 
lar balances in U.S. banks total $16,700,- 
000,000. In 1939, the total was under $14,- 
000,000,000. In addition, foreigners hold 
$1,400,000,000 in securities that can be 
cashed readily, such as Treasury certifi- 
cates, and $8,200,000,000 in long-term 
investments. 

Europe’s share of this total is put at 
$9,000,000,000 in gold and dollar balances. 
Before the war, Europe got along with 
less than $6,000,000,000. Europeans also 
own more than a third of the $9,600,000,- 
000 that foreigners have invested in the 
United States. 

These sums show up on records of the 
Commerce Department. In addition, sev- 
eral billions in gold and dollars are known 
to be hiding in private strongboxes and 
other hoarding places. If a substantial part 
of this wealth could be mobilized for Eu- 
ropean recovery, “Marshall plan” costs to 
U.S. taxpayers would take a deep cut. 

Urgent dollar needs of France and 
Italy are spurring the hunt for a way to 
‘ap foreign dollar resources. That hunt has 
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been announced by Robert A. Lovett, Un- 
der Secretary of State. From other sources 
come these suggestions: 

Seize foreign-owned securities and 
use them as collateral for loans from the 
Export-Import Bank or the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. One way of doing this would 
be to disclose the names of foreign owners 
of U.S. assets and let their governments 
seize the assets. This could produce around 
$2,500,000,000 in securities and other prop- 
erty, and perhaps $1,000,000,000 in cash. 

A precedent for this step is found in the 
loan made to Great Britain by the RFC in 
1941, which is secured by British-owned 
securities in U.S. corporations. British 
owners, however, voluntarily surrendered 
their securities to the Government. 


A sale of alien property is mentioned 
as another way by which dollars could be 
raised. The Alien Property Custodian con- 
trols property worth about $500,000,000. 
This consists of chemical companies, pho- 
tographic-equipment firms, drug manufac- 
turers and other enterprises that were 
owned directly by citizens of former enemy 
nations. 

These concerns either could be sold to 
U.S. citizens, or their assets could be used 
to back loans of the Export-Import Bank 
or the RFC. 

New U. S. currency to replace outstand- 
ing currency also is suggested as a possible 
method of driving foreign hoards into the 
open, where foreign governments could 
requisition them. Under this proposal, all 
outstanding currency would become in- 
valid on a fixed date. Before that date, 
foreign holders would have to exchange 
them for their own currencies. More than 
$2,000,000,000 in U.S. currency is believed 
to be in foreign hands. 

Each of these steps presents difficulties. 
The Treasury has a record of foreign- 
owned assets in the U.S., taken from a 
census in 1941, but this information is con- 
fidential. Any attempts to forward such 
information to foreign governments would 
run into vigorous opposition from U.S. 
banks. 

The use of alien propérty to make for- 
eign loans would be certain to lead to law- 
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SWITZERLAND‘S ‘WALL STREET‘ 


..- how much “hot money" in the strongboxes? 


suits, because U.S. citizens and citizens of 
other countries have claims on a lot of it. 
The exchange of new currency for old 
would present many problems to the 
Treasury because U.S. citizens would have 
to exchange their currency, too, to make 
the scheme work. 

Nevertheless, officials both here and 
abroad agree that the Marshall program 
would be much more likely to succeed if 
foreign assets as well as U.S. loans could 
be used. 

Dollar resources officially reported for 
Europe, country by country, are these: 

French citizens are known to have more 
than $500,000,000 invested in the United 
States. The most recent reports also give 


France $544,000,000 in gold and 
$209,000,000 in dollar balances, 
but these have been drawn down 
in recent months. 

Great Britain’s dollar assets 
were last reported at more than 
$1,000,000,000 in U.S. invest- 
ments, $2.400,000,000 in gold and 
$484,000,000 in bank balances. The 
British, however, have since been 
selling securities and gold. 

The Netherlands has more than 
$750,000,000 in investments, $221,- 
000,000 in banks and $190,000,000 
in gold. Belgium has about $180,- 
000,000 in investments, $163,000,- 
000 in dollar balances and $644,- 
000,000 in gold. 

Italy and Greece appear to be 
genuinely destitute. Italy’s dollar 
balance was $225,000,000 in April, 
but that has since been sharply re- 
duced. Greece had no more than 
$39,000,000. These resources of 
both countries are borrowed funds 
and they have few investments 
and little gold. 

These are the major nations that now 
are appealing for U.S. aid. 

Hidden wealth that cannot easily be 
detected is another matter. Frenchmen are 
believed to have more than $1,000,000,- 
000 tucked away in private hoards and in 
disguised accounts in foreign countries. 
Rich Greeks are suspected of having hid- 
den more than $500,000,000. Italians have 
smuggled funds to Switzerland, Argentina 
and the United States. So have Germans, 
Austrians and Hungarians. 

Gold is regarded as the safest refuge 
for wealth and sells at a premium on all 
black markets in the world. This gold 
comes from Switzerland, India and other 
countries that permit sales to pri- 





vate buyers. The International 
Monetary Fund is trying to stop 
private gold sales, and the U.S. 
Treasury is co-operating by asking 
banks not to finance them, but 
gold continues to disappear. 

U. S. currency is another form 








of hidden wealth. During the in- 
vasion of the Continent, U.S. 
troops spent dollars by the mil- 
lions, and most of these wound up 
in private hoards. Additional sup- 
plies of currency come from U.S. 
travelers who deal on black mar- 
kets because they can get more of 
local currencies for their dollars. 

Switzerland is the hiding place 
of a large amount of European 
capital. Gold and dollar resources 
of the Swiss have jumped from 
$925,000,000 in 1939 to $1,752,- 








000,000. In addition, the Swiss are 
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reported officially to have $715,- 
000,000 invested in U.S. corpora- 
tions and other businesses. 


— 


Since Switzerland has only 4,200,999 
people and almost $3,400,000,000, the jp. 
plication is clear that Swiss banks ap 
holding wealth for citizens of other coy, 
tries. Switzerland is regarded as highly « 
the U.S. as a refuge for foreign capita 

Argentina has played a part similar | 
Switzerland’s. During the outside 
capital flowed so heavily into the Argep. 
tine that steps were taken to block th 
“hot money.” The Argentines feared 
worse inflation, if they permitted outsid 
capital to be spent or invested. They hay 
since used around $500,000,000 of their 
dollar resources to buy out U.S. holding 
in Argentina. 

The world dollar problem turns out 
on analysis, to be not so much a dolla 
shortage as foreign inability to use the 
dollars that already are abroad. The req) 
problem is to get strong and stable gover. 


War, 


a 





—Harris & Ewing 
UNDER SECRETARY LOVETT 
. «. ready for a hunt 


ments in Europe that will restore business 
confidence. Once that has been done, plan- 
ners believe that capital will come out of 
hiding and go back to work. 

Countries with stable governments, in 
fact, are using their own dollar resources. 
The British have sold $198,000,000 worth 
of U.S. securities since 1940. Canada has 
liquidated $141,000,000 worth, and _ the 
Dutch and Swedes are preparing to sell 
the U.S. holdings of their citizens. 

The “Marshall plan” is aimed at restor- 
ing confidence throughout Europe, but 
Congressmen and others are beginning to 
ask why the “plan” should be so expensive. 
They also are preparing to make a very 
thorough examination of how Europe - 
tends to spend any meney appropriated, 
and prospects are that they will insist that 
all European countries use as many of 
their own dollar resources as they can. 
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WHAT CONGRESS SAW IN EUROPE 


Comfortable Living for Rich While Poor Are Too Hungry to Work 


finding of ‘equal sacrifice’ 
only in England. Self-help 
as a condition for U.S. aid 


Congressmen are coming back from 
their studies of conditions in Europe with 
these conclusions: Aid will be given to 
Europe. It will not be as much as Europe 
is asking for. A special session is not 


needed to supply help. And Europe must 


do more toward helping itself. 

A comprehensive survey of what mem- 
bers of Congress saw in Europe, made by 
The United States News, and covering 
dozens of interviews, reflects their varying 
ideas of what they saw. It also throws 
some light upon the things members of 
Congress would like to see Europe do 
toward helping itself. The following is a 


| eross section of what they saw. 


Tax systems in most countries were 
found unsatisfactory. This applies to 
Greece, France and Italy. It is not true of 
England. There, members were impressed 
by the mood of “equal sacrifice.” Some 
said England is the only country punish- 
ing itself to solve its problems. 

In Italy and Greece, the Congressmen 
found, tax laws put too heavy a share of 
the load on the poor. In France, many 
have quit paying taxes. The total of de- 
linquencies is high. In many countries, 
taxes on workers are so high that there is 
no incentive for them to work more than 
just enough to earn food. 

Rationing. England was the only coun- 
try where members found people from top 
to bottom trying to live on allotted rations. 
A dinner for Congressmen by high British 
officials provided paper-thin lamb chops 
about the size of cigarette packages. In 
most other countries, the wealthy live 
fairly well. In Italy, the rich man lives as 
well or better than he does in the U.S. 

People are living better in Belgium, 
France and Italy than they are in England, 
although the food for the average person— 
except the farmers—is not good. Bread is 
made from a mixture of low-grade meals 
in France and Germany. No milk and few 
eggs were seen in either country by one 
member. Plenty of fruit and vegetables 
Were seen in Italy, but no meat and little 
bread for the average man. 

Hollanders eat cheese, tomatoes, black 
bread and coffee for breakfast. Rationing 
is strictly enforced. Denmark rations dairy 
products to ship food to England. Only 
bread is being rationed in France. All con- 
trols are removed in Belgium. The best 
hotels of Italy have plenty of good food. 

The real food shortage is being felt by 
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Strings That Would Be 
Attached to U.S. Aid for Europe 


(ON BASIS OF RETURNING CONGRESSMEN’S ATTITUDES) 





TAX MORE HEAVILY 


STOP INFLATION 





MAKE RATIONING WORK 





END BLACK MARKETS 





UTILIZE HIDDEN WEALTH 


GUARANTEE LOAN REPAYMENT 
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the middle classes and the workers in cities 
of all countries. It is hard to get food 
through to them. 

Black markets are thriving in most of 
Europe. From 14 to 25 per cent less wheat 
is being planted in France because land is 
being turned to cattle raising. Cattle can 
be sold in black markets without detection, 
but wheat can be caught at the mills. 
Britain and Holland are the only countries 
making real efforts to control black 
markets. 

It is among workers, who are unable to 
pay black-market prices, that talk of Com- 
munism is heard. In many countries, food 
is plentiful in the black markets and on 
farms, where it is being hoarded now in 


range to take commodities from Europe 
in exchange for the help that is supplied 
now. They think a swap could be worked 
out. 

Inflation is running full tilt in many 
countries. Dollars are at a premium. Black- 
market prices for the dollar in Germany 
run as high as 200 times the official rate. 
One American dollar, officially worth 10 
marks, will get 2.000 marks in the black 
market. Prices are high all over Europe. 

Unstable currency is an outstanding 
problem. Congressmen say workers have 
no confidence in the money they get. They 
work only long enough to buy food, and 
often gamble the rest of their money. 

More work is the dictum some members 





CURIOUS CONGRESSMEN (IN ITALY) 
... they don’t think too much should be taken for granted 


fear of a starvation period during the 
coming winter. 

Hidden wealth. Many members saw 
signs of food hoarding. The peasants are 
living well. City workers, after three or 
four days on the job in plants, go to farms 
to work for the rest of the week and take 
their pay in food, which, unlike their city 
wages, is untaxed. 

Quite a few members are curious about 
the source of the dollars they saw in the 
hands of wealthy Europeans. They heard 
of billions of dollars tied up in American 
investments, in frozen assets here, or held 
by the Alien Property Custodian. (See 
page 13.) 

Loan repayment. On the basis of re- 
ports of hidden wealth, some members are 
demanding that clauses be 
written into aid plans. They say Europe 
must quit looking upon America as a horn 
of plenty from which goods flow without 
effort. They think Europe must stop taking 
it for granted that America must help. 

Loans, rather than gifts, are being sug- 
gested. Some members say we should ar- 


repayment 
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favor for Europeans. Many say the Euro- 
peans do not work as hard as Americans. 
Several said they are working only three 
days a week in Holland, France, Germany 
and elsewhere. 

One member said he saw more persons 
loafing in Paris than he ever had seen in a 
city of that size. He saw more workers in 
Germany, but they were using crude tools. 
Another said Italians were working harder 
than Frenchmen. Another, who dug into 
the figures, said French production is up 
to 80 per cent of prewar output, and, given 
an adjustment of taxes and confidence in 
currency—or something to buy with it— 
production would improve more. 

Internal tariff barriers are slowing 
down the exchange of goods in Europe and 
hampering reconstruction. Coal produc- 
tion in the Ruhr is down, partially because 
of a lack of wooden pit props. These also 
are needed in English mines. But, in 
Scandinavian countries, members saw acre 
after acre of cordwood piled about the 
countryside, to be used as fuel in homes 
and factories. The Scandinavian countries 


——— 


could use Ruhr or English coal if a trag 
could be worked out. 

A move toward the elimination of they 
barriers is being made in the customs wy, 
ion of Belgium, Holland and Luxemboy,, 
Under their agreement, tariffs among thes 
countries are being wiped out and a free. 
trade area is coming into view. 

Publicity for United States. One ¢ 
the sharpest complaints the membex 
brought back is that the European people 
have no knowledge of how much help th 
United States has given them. 

Full publicity is being urged for qj 
fuiure aid programs. One member gay; 
tle help should be sent on battleships ani 
aircraft carriers, the American flag shoul 
be stamped on all supplies, demonstratio; 
should be arranged for the reception of the 
supplies, leaflets should be dropped ani 
broadcasts arranged. An expansion of the 
“Voice of America” program is being pro. 


posed, but under the direction of exper. 


enced newsmen. 





In the past, small gestures of help fron | 


Russia have been better publicized tha 
real aid from America. Russia has built 
libraries and is conducting a_ full-scak 
propaganda campaign in Europe. In some 
cases, fine hotels have been taken over 
A big building in Berlin has been rebuilt 
and filled with displays to show the won- 
derful way of life in Russia. Members say 


it is having an effect upon Germans who | 


live in cellars. 

The fear of Communism, however, i 
less acute than some members expected 
They say the Russian propaganda is not 
taking hold; that, if food can be provide 
to take Europe through the coming winter 
Communism probably can be avoided. 

But most members came back impressed 
with the idea that the Communist caus 
had captured the imagination of the better 
qualified young men and women of Europe 
The democratic leaders are old. Neverthe: 
less, many members came back with the 
impression that Communism has reached 
at least a temporary barrier. 

On a nation-by-nation basis, her 
is what the members are reporting: 

England is squeezed more and is trying 
harder than any other country. The rich 
and poor alike are making sacrifices. 

France is better off than Britain, buts 
making more noise about less hurt. Black 
markets flourish. Farmers are pampered 
The Government is weak and is doing littl 
to control inflation. 

Italy is making progress, but its farmer 
are not raising enough food. The rich ar 
well off under its tax system. 

Germany still is a wreck. Its industries 
are hard hit, its people are hungry. 

Belgium is in better shape than al} 
other country. 

Holland has a rural shelter probler 
worse than any other country. 

And all of them want dollars to by 
American goods. 
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one of our great and progressive neigh- 
bors to the south, early realized the value of its 
“air arm” not only in national defense but for the 
purpose of exploring and developing the unlimited 
natural resources of its hinterland. Beechcraft twin- 
engined 18’s daily fly between Brazil’s small jungle 
airstrips with mail, men and materials—handling as 
easily as on any metropolitan airport. 
Like Brazil, governments and corporations 


throughout the world are selecting the Beechcraft 18 


for their transportation needs because of its record 





of reliability, speed and cruising range. As an ex- 
ecutive transport, accommodating up to nine people 
in splendid comfort, it can save many days of travel 
time—and much fatigue. Its readiness to go any- 
where, any time, gives executives and personnel the 
dollars-and-cents advantage of meeting sales and 
production problems quickly, and it also creates the 
extra time needed to do the job well! 

Your Beechcraft distributor is ready at any time 
to help you appraise your company’s air transporta 


tion needs. Call on him. 


eech Aircraft 


" rf \ 
CORPORATION Oy. WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S, A, 





MR. ROBERT L. SMITH, DISTINGUISHED NEWSPAPER EXECUTIVE 


Sr Chen fh Dts ‘wetiow. LORD CALVERT 


Lord Calvert...so rare, so smooth, so mellow...is a distinguished whiskey, intended expressly for those who 


appreciate the finest. Have your next highball made with Lord Calvert and discover how light and mild... 


how genuinely pleasant is the taste of this distinguished whiskey. Tonight...speak the name Lord Calvert! 


LORD CALVERT IS A “CUSTOM” BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY 
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fventual increase in need 
for old-age assistance and 
scial-security programs 


A boom in population is occurring in the 
[.$. The boom results from an increase in 
births that far surpasses the most opti- 
mistic of previous estimates. 

This record baby crop is shoving up 
the number of people in this country at a 
surprising pace. Real extent of the in- 
crease is easily overlooked. Since 1939, 
about 18,359,000 additional people have 
crowded into the U.S. That is more people 
than live in all Canada. It is equal to 
more than a fourth of the people living 
Nin England. 

U.S. already has a population as large 
as it was expected to be two years from 
now. The picture of the U.S. as a mature 
nition, ready to turn toward old age and 
decline, is turning out to be false. Un- 
expected years of growth are ahead for 
the U.S. population as a consequence of 
the upward surge in births. 

This has deep meaning for the U.S. and 
the world. It changes future prospects for 
businessmen, farmers and governments. 
There is a special significance for other 
nations attempting to size up U.S. strength 
for war. 

The accompanying chart and Pictogram 
tell the story of what is happening. 

Births are at a record-breaking rate, as 
the chart on this page shows. 

Before the war, in 1939, births aver- 
aved 188,799 a month or 2,265,588 for the 
vear. During this prewar period, the most 
optimistic predictions were that the popu- 
lation would not reach its present level 
before 1955. Experts said the U.S. might 
never have more than 160,000,000 people. 
During the war, marriages and births 
increased rapidly. However, millions of 
men were overseas from 1943 «through 
15. Their absence caused births to fall 
in 1944 and 1945. Even so, more babies 
were born in each war year than in any 
vear of the depression decade’ of the 1930s. 
After the war, the population boom 
gamed new speed. In 1946, an average of 
“1,667 births was recorded each month. 
The year’s total reached 3,260,004, an all- 
time high. But 1947 is almost certain to 
veat that record. The monthly average 
through August was about 314,375. If this 
werage is maintained for another four 
nonths, the 1947 baby crop will total 
about 3,772,000. 

_ Experts look for an early end to this 
baby boom, however. Fewer children were 
vom in August than in January. Usually, 
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births are higher in August. Yet the num- 
ber of births will have to fall a long way 
before reaching what has been considered 
a normal level. 

Total population change resulting 
from the bonanza in birth, as well as from 
a low death rate, is portrayed by the Picto- 
gram. 

In 1939, there were 130,880,000 people 
in the U.S. 

In 1947, as of August 1, the population 
is estimated at 144,239,000 including the 
armed forces. 

By 1950, it is estimated that the popu- 
lation will have grown to 150,000,000 ap- 
proximately. This unofficial estimate allows 
for a decline in births comparable to the 
decline that followed the baby boom of 
World War I. 

A population peak substantially high- 
er than anyone expected is assured by 
the World War II birth record. The Cen- 
sus Bureau last year forecast a peak of 
about 165,000,000 people in 1990. New esti- 
mates, taking into account the baby crop of 
1947, point to a peak of more than 175,- 
000,000 people. If the birth rate stays 
high and the death rate low, there could 
be 190,000,000 or more people living in 


MORE MILLIONS OF AMERICANS 


Added Impetus to Demands on Builders, Utilities, Banks and Stores 


the United States at the peak. In any 
case, the population crest, once predicted 
for 1955, is shoved forward beyond the 
year 2,000. : 

The significance of a larger population 
will show up in all parts of the country. 
Old ideas are outmoded as to how much 
of everything the U.S. needs for its own 
uses, and what new equipment will be re- 
quired to fill those added needs. 

Housing industries face inevitable de- 
mands for expansion. More families and 
more children will require more single- 
family homes. This trend already is evi- 
dent. Other parts of the construction in- 
dustry will feel the impact of greater 
demands too. Every area of new homes 
requires new streets, sidewalks, sewers, 
shopping centers, electric-power, fuel and 
transportation facilities. That increases the 
need for more steel, other metals, fabrics, 
lumber and all the basic products. 

Farmers will have the problem of feed- 
ing more people, instead of the fewer 
they once expected. Population increase 
may take the edge off the traditional U.S. 
farm problem of surpluses in normal times. 

Producers of consumer goods and 
services will have to supply more people 
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Data: July 1, 1939-Aug. 1, 1947, Census Bureau. July 1, 1950, unofficial estimate. 


with clothing, household goods, personal 
equipment and care. More people means a 
need for more banks, barber shops, 
churches, dairies, filling stations, garages, 
hotels, laundries, restaurants, stores, the- 
aters, tourist camps and so on. Evidences 
of the way this country has outgrown its 
facilities are found in traffic congestion, 
continued shortages of many things, the 
delays or lowered quality of personal 
services. 

Impact. Certain groups feel the effect 
of a larger and growing population more 
than others. Maternity hospitals and doc- 
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tors specializing in children’s diseases are 
overwhelmed in the baby boom. Industries 
supplying special services to children and 
teen-agers, including toys, clothing, athletic 
gear and educational equipment, are get- 
ting ready for a rich harvest in the next 
few years. 

Governments, both federal and local, 
will feel the onslaught of more people. 
There is the problem of building schools 
big enough and fast enough, while man- 
ning them with competent teachers, at a 
cost the taxpayers will approve. Over- 
crowded schoolrooms, teacher shortages 





Growth of U.S. Population... 





and half-day instruction are the rule al 
ready in many major communities through- 
out the country. And if the school systems 
expanded to give prewar care to the big 
wave of wartime babies, there may followa 
problem of overcapacity in the years to 
come. ' 
Cities find the growth of new residential 
areas bringing up difficulties as to water 
supply, fire and police protection. New 
and expensive streets, sewer systems and 
recreational areas are required 
Change in the age composition 
the population is of as much concern t 
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the Federal Government as the increase in 
the number of people. The size of the 
uation’s youth group has obvious impor- 
tance to any universal-military-training 
program and other national defense plans. 
I the birth rate subsides now to a prewar 
level, the U.S. will be at its top strength, 
in terms of young people, in the 1960s and 
1970s, 

The present increase in births has only 
lowed down the over-all aging of the U.S. 
people. The average age of the population 
at the end of 1946 was slightly higher than 
in 1940, continuing the long-time trend 
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toward an older people. That is due to the 
increase of old people, resulting from bet- 
ter medical care. 

The problem of caring for aged persons 
is in line to receive more and more federal 
attention. 

But present social-security and old-age- 
assistance programs may prove only a 
drop in the bucket. The birth-rate increase 
of today will be followed eventually by a 
similar increase in the numbers and influ- 
ence of aged people, pointing to more elab- 
orate systems for their care. For the more 
immediate future, a comparable rise, in 


political influence of young people may 
result when the wartime baby crop reaches 
voting age. 

Effects of the growth are heightened 
just now by the suddenness of the latest 
Tremendous gains 
jammed into the last eight years. The 
United States finds itself stretching the 
seams of a national plant never built to 
take care of so many people. Some of the 
inflation and shortage troubles at the 
present time are the result of this country’s 
expansion and _ unexpected population 
boom. 


increases. have been 
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Hurdles for Food-Saving Plan 


Drought and Hoarding as Major Obstacles to the Eat-Less Campaign 


Official insistence that 
cuts in demand for meat 
will save grain for Europe 


Food prices keep edging higher. Meat- 
less, eggless and poultryless days were 
counted upon to ease demand for food, 
put pressure on prices. A 60-day shutdown 
of distilleries was to release grain and 
check the price rise. 

The price level, however, does not move 
as Officials expected. Weather forecasts are 
taking on more importance than Govern- 
ment planning. Drought in the Southwest 
is pushing up the price of wheat. Efforts to 
persuade people to save food appear in 
some places to be causing housewives to 
hoard. Farmers, aware of the world short- 
age of food, are inclined to hold back more 
grain than normal. 

At the same time, drought may force 
ranchers in the months just ahead to mar- 
ket cattle and lambs that otherwise would 
have stayed on the range. Meat in that 
case may temporarily be more abundant. 
Then, a year from now, there could be an- 
other meat famine. 

Charles Luckman, chairman of the 
Citizens Food Committee, is finding, as a 
result of all this, that his job is extremely 
complicated. Mr. Luckman was called by 
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Feed vs. Food 


1 BUSHEL (60 iss.) 


OF WHEAT 
WHEN USED FOR FEED 


President Truman to induce people to saye 
food and thereby release grain enough for 
Europe. He is discovering that the food 
business has many angles and many pit- 
falls. He is running up against fears, prej. 
udices, sensitive markets, all kinds of jp. 
fluences. 

In his job, Mr. Luckman has no power 
except the power of persuasion. He cannot 
allocate, requisition or ration supplies. He 
cannot set price ceilings. He must rely, in. 
stead, on the methods of salesmanship and 
advertising. 

What Mr. Luckman is supposed to do, 
in effect, is to cause enough reduction in 
the use of grain to enable the Government 
to buy an extra 100,000,000 bushels of 
wheat for Europe without causing run- 
away prices of food in the United States, 

New hazards keep turning up to add 
uncertainty to the food picture. 

Drought is definitely threatening the 
winter-wheat crop in the old dust bowl of 
the Southwest. If this drought should con- 
tinue and should cut into the 1948 wheat 
harvest, it could more than offset all of 
Mr. Luckman’s efforts to save grain. Al 
ready, farmers of Canada and Argentina 
are planting less acreage of wheat. Prices 
of wheat fixed by their governments are 
held relatively low, and the farmers are 
turning to other products. A cut in U.S. 
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- Bosed on data of Dept. of Agri- 
_ culture (Technical Bulli. No. 900). 
_ Figures show amounts of edible 
products obtained by feeding 
or equivalent amounts, in 

terms of feed value, of corn, oats, 
_ barley or other feeds. 
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— 
cheat acreage caused by drought 
could be devastating in its effect on 
yorld food supplies next year. 

Holding of grain by farmers is 
creasing. This is forcing Govern- 
nent buyers to bid up prices to ob- 
in wheat for Europe. With the 
market leaping upward, the grain 
anges have increased their mar- 
sins in response to Government 
pressure. Speculation has decreased. 
But intrinsic conditions of supply 
and demand have continued to op- 
erate. Over a two-week period, the 
Government bought 40,000,000 bush- 
als of wheat for export. At the same 
ime, there was news of drought in 
the U.S. The result was that the 
price of wheat rose by 22 cents a 
bushel to more than $3, within 10 
days after margins were increased. 
Many farmers, remembering that the 
price of wheat went to $3.25 in 1917, 
J are holding their grain. They want 
to get the advantage of any further 
price rise in the months ahead, and 
are willing to take their chances that 
the price might go down. 

Hoarding of food by housewives 
also is on the increase. Since the end 
of the war, frozen-food lockers have 
multiplied in number. Now large 
quantities of meat and other foods 
are being stored in them, to guard against 
future shortage and price advances. Flour 
and canned goods also are being laid by. 

This combination of shortage abroad, 
drought at home, holding by farmers and 
hoarding by housewives is strengthening 
the demand for food and boosting prices. 
Thus, it is tending to cancel out the 
eflects of Mr. Luckman’s campaign. 

The main drive of the Luckman com- 
mittee is to cut down the amount of grain 
being fed to animals by U.S. farmers. To 
accomplish this result, consumers are being 
asked to consume less of the foods that are 
lerived from grain. As the chart on page 
% shows, the consumer saves the equiva- 
lent of a bushel of wheat if he avoids 
eating 434 pounds of beef. He gets the 
wme result if he refrains from eating 414 
pounds of butter, or 614 pounds of chicken, 
ot 84 pounds of pork and lard, or 61% 
dozen eggs. 

A bushel of wheat sent to Europe in the 
form of whole-wheat flour provides more 
lories than if converted into livestock 
products. It gives 10 times as many calories 
as it does in the form of beef, 7 times as 
many as in butter, 14 times as many as in 
‘88s, and 20 times as many as in chicken. 

It is to make grain available for Europe 
that consumers are being asked to go 
without meat on Tuesdays and to go with- 
cut poultry and eggs on T hursdays. 

Many questions are being raised by 
the public as to whether this program 
really will result in saving grain. 
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—Harris & Ewing 
FOOD SAVER LUCKMAN 
. «. Up against fears, prejudices, sensitive markets 


Why less meat? Some members of Con- 
gress and others assert that the way to 
save grain is to eat more meat, not less. 
They argue that every animal killed stops 
eating grain, and the way to save grain is 
to kill off more animals. 

Government experts assisting Mr. Luck- 
man dispute this argument. They say that 
increasing the demand for pork, for ex- 
ample, does not get hogs killed. The 
farmer will keep on feeding his hogs as 
long as he thinks he is making money by 
utilizing extra amounts of grain. Last 
year, because of high meat prices, hogs 
sent to market averaged about 250 pounds 
each, compared with only 230 pounds be- 
fore the war. But this picture already is 
being changed by the shortage and high 
price of corn. During the last few weeks, 
the average weight of hogs coming to 
market has been 10 pounds less than what 
might have been expected at this season. 

What is needed now, in order to save 
grain, say officials, is to lower the demand 
for meat. Lowering the demand will lower 
the price. This, in turn, will make it still 
less profitable for farmers to feed expen- 
sive grain. The result will be that farmers 
will send their cattle and their hogs to 
market without the extra finish that takes 
the extra pounds of corn or wheat. 

Why less poultry? Similarly, objection 
is voiced to the idea that grain will be 
saved if people eat less poultry. Advisers 
of the Luckman committee agree that 
this objection has some merit. Consumers, 


therefore, are being urged to buy 
more of the stewers and fewer of 
the fryers. This will have the effect 
of encouraging farmers and poultry- 
men to cull their flocks of the older 
hens, which, if kept through the 
winter, will eat up grain, but will 
lay relatively few eggs. 

What about surplus eggs? An- 
other question being raised is why 
people are asked to go without eggs 
when the Government has been buy- 
ing up surplus eggs to support the 
price and probably will have to buy 
more eggs for the same reason within 
a few months. To this question, the 
reply is that the present effort is to 
meet the immediate food crisis in 
Europe. 

Right now, shell eggs are not in 
surplus, and anything that dampens 
demand over the next few months 
will reduce the amount of wheat fed 
to poultry. As for the 28,000,000 
pounds of dried eggs and 61,000,000 
pounds of frozen eggs in the hands 
of the Government, there is said to 
be no market for these in the United 
States. They are to be sold abroad 
for whatever they will bring. 

Tuesday-Thursday switch? Still 
another question being asked is this: 
What is to prevent people from sim- 
ply eating meat on Thursday instead of 
Tuesday, and chicken on Tuesday instead 
of Thursday? Officials acknowledge that 
this is possible. But they assert that, if the 
schedule of meatless and poultryless days 
is faithfully observed, less of these foods 
will be eaten, and grain will be saved. 

Action by farmers? City people ask why 
the Government does not appeal to farm- 
ers directly to feed less grain. The answer 
is that Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson is launching a campaign for 
more efficient feeding and for marketing 
hogs and cattle at lighter weights. He is 
telling farmers that, for every reduction of 
one pound in the average weight of all 
cattle marketed, 7,000,000 brsie!s of grain 
is saved. He says extra pounds of pork and 
beef are really fat, often wasted by the 
housewife. 

Final outcome of President Truman’s 
grain-saving campaign will not be known 
until next spring. Success at that time will 
be measured in the amount of grain the 
Government has been able to buy and 
ship to Europe. 

Real meatless days for the United 
States, however, may not arrive until 
later, when this year’s short corn crop is 
fully reflected in smaller marketings of 
hogs and grain-fed cattle. Some of the 
President’s advisers are telling him that, 
even if the present campaign to save grain 
for Europe is successful, an extreme meat 
shortage is likely to hit U.S. consumers 
in the summer and autumn of 1948. 
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PRESIDENT VS. ‘POLICE METHODS’ 


His Story of Why He Chose Voluntary Grain Saving, Not Rationing 


Denial that exports are the 
main reason for high prices. 
Blame on exchange gamblers 


President Truman regards price controls 
and rationing as police-state methods and 
opposes their return. He hopes voluntary 
methods will get grain needed for Europe, 
and thinks grain-market gamblers, not ex- 
ports, are responsible for high grain prices. 

The President made these points clear 
last week at a press conference. The fol- 
lowing questions and answers show how 
Mr. Truman regards the over-all situation: 


Mr. President, when the White House 
announced there would be no state dinners 
this year, did that mean that you and Mrs. 
Truman were trying to set an example? 

The President said no, that was volun- 
tary on the part of himself and Mrs. Tru- 
man. They will hold receptions, but will 
save food by canceling the dinners. 

Police-state methods. I’ve been try- 
ing to rationalize this food thing. Are you 
going to have the chickens not eat grain 
one day a week, or what? 

Mr. Truman said the Citizens Food 
Committee is in conference with poultry 
and feed men. They are after 100,000,000 
bushels of grain to feed starving people in 
Europe. They are trying to find a practical 
way to get it. This is an attempt to get a 
free-enterprise nation to do voluntarily 
what others would have to do by police- 
state methods. 

In counterposing voluntary and police- 
state methods, were you suggesting that 
consumer rationing and price controls 
would be police-state methods? 

Necessarily, the President said. Any- 
thing you have to enforce with police 
methods is. When we had price controls, 
Mr. Truman was told these were police- 
state methods and if we removed them 
prices wouldn’t go up and we wouldn’t 
have any trouble. Now look what we have. 

Would you call rent control, too, a po- 
lice-state method? 

Yes, said Mr. Truman. Any control en- 
forced by the state is a police method. 
Sometimes it has to be done. But in this 
country we want it done by the will of the 
people and not at the behest of one man. 

In other words, you mean that both 
methods have their application according 
to the time, don’t you? 

Mr. Truman said that was right. 

If the voluntary food campaign fails, 
will you restore price controls? 

The President said he did not know. He 
will decide when the time comes. 
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Gambling. If we did not have these 
huge exports of relief food, we wouldn’t 
have these high prices, would we? 

Yes, the President said. That is a piece 
of misinformation. Of course, the effect of 
large purchases in any market is to raise 
prices slightly. But a very small percent- 
age of our grain is going for export. There 
has been a tremendous amount of gam- 
bling in the grain and fiber markets. 

But the wheat crop is about 1,500,000,- 
000 bushels and you want 570,000,000 
bushels for export. That’s over a third— 

Mr. Truman said eight or nine times the 


—Acme 


MR. TRUMAN 


... if presidential hopes failed—controls would be up to the people 


amount of the crop has been traded on 
the Chicago exchange alone. We always 
export one third or more, he added. 

Since the margins were changed, the 
prices still are going up. What do you 
think should be done about that? 

The President said he did not know. 
The new regulations have not had a chance 
to work yet. 

Is there any plan to investigate gam- 
bling in the market? 

Yes, the President said. The Attorney 
General is investigating it. 

Is there any investigation into cotton 
and wool trading? 

Mr. Truman said the Attorney General 
is investigating trading in food and fiber. 

Aid to Europe. After these conserva- 
tion measures, do you believe stopgap aid 
to Europe will be possible without a spe- 
cial session? 

The President could not answer that 





now. He still is trying to find junds, By 
that does not mean a special session yj 
not be necessary. 

Are you having any success in find) 
these funds? 

Yes, said the President. He is havi 
considerable success. The Export-Inpor; 
Bank has released some money to Fray 
—$93,000,000 for coal of $185,000,000 ». 
maining from a previous credit for my. 
chinery, and $50,000,000 that France sq, 
is owing to her from the Army that w 
used to buy francs so that the Fre 
Government would have these dollars, Ay 











—Russell in Los Angeles Times 
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there are other efforts in other directions 

Will Commodity Credit Corp. funds be 
used for stopgap aid? 

Mr. Truman said no decision has been 
made about that yet. 

He declined to comment on ideas ev 
pressed by two of his former Cabinet of- 
ficers. Henry A. Wallace, ex-Secretary o 
Commerce, had called this a Wall Stree! 
Administration. And James F. Byrnes, es 
Secretary of State, is publishing his story of 
the early maneuvers for peace. Mr. Tr- 
man said he had read parts of the boos 

And hardly had the President finishe! 
talking about the grain market before his 
present Secretary of Agriculture, (li 
ton P. Anderson, told reporters he Ww 
pretty well satisfied that the recent boo 
in margin requirements had driven spe 
ulators out of the market. He said his De 
partment had no evidence of illegal oper 
tions on the grain exchanges. 
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Wonderful to drive! 








Many things are responsible for the high esteem in 
which owners hold their Pontiac cars—but first and 
foremost is performance! There has never been a 
more wonderful car to drive. The engine is so smooth 
and quiet that only a whisper denotes its power— 
yet its quick and positive response to the throttle 
is a constant delight. Steering is remarkably easy 
and certain. Comfort, for both driver and passengers, 
is extraordinary. Pontiac brakes are powerful and 
are unusually easy to apply. Whether in heavy city 
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traffic, or on any type of highway, Pontiac perform- 
ance is a source of never-ending satisfaction to 
Pontiae owners. This is true of Pontiac year after 
year. Always, it is an outstanding performer. And 
always it is economical—just as economical as any 
ear you could buy. So regardless of when you get 
your next car—make it a Pontiac! 
* * e 


Owing to unfilled orders already in dealers’ hands, you may 
experience some delay in getting delivery. So place your order 
now, for earliest possible possession. 


Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air twice weekly 


AC MOTOR DIVISION of 
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When a woman shops 

for shampoo, rinse 

or wave set 

it’s no casual purchase 

she is making... 

in those jars and bottles 

her feminine eye perceives 
the very essence of romance — 
for all the while, you see 


ovomtd 


She has a picture 

in her mind — 

a heart-stirring vision 

of coiffured loveliness, 
inspired by a page 

in her favorite magazine — 
and now, lending nature 

a friendly hand 

she’ll make that picture real! 


McCall’s editors 

know how to implant 
these mental pictures 

that so compellingly 
influence the shopping 
expeditions of women 

in 3,600,000 homes. 
McCall’s Magazine, Adv. Dept, 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22 
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immediate risk of offending 
Arab states in Middle East, 
opening way for Russians 


U.S. troops, Regular Army troops, 
son may be doing police duty in Pales- 
tine. A way is being sought to avoid that 
yse of troops, but it may not be found. 

U.S. Marines, plus the Army, then 
might also be called on for police work in 
Greece, maybe later in Iran. Already, 
troops of the U.S. are doing policing jobs 
in Trieste and in four occupied countries. 
The trend is toward more such jobs. That 
trend raises the whole question of how 
world policing is to be done. 

U.S. is suggesting the creation of some- 
thing on the order of a U.N. foreign legion. 
The idea at first had been for a world po- 
lice force under the U.N. That idea is 
blocked, at least temporarily, by Russia. 

Actually, unless somebody can figure 
out something quickly, the U.S. Regular 
Army and Marine Corps will get more 
work to do around the world, with U.S. 
taxpayers footing the bill. The British are 
tending to pull out of policing jobs. The 
Russians are glad to step into them, but 
apparently not on a formal basis under 
the United Nations. 

Palestine will offer a test of U.S. policy 
and could set the pattern for the future 
use of troops in peacetime. There, Arabs 
are threatening open warfare if a separate 
Jewish state is carved out of Palestine. 

Authority to use U.S. troops in any 
part of the world for almost any task lies 
with the President, if he wants to use it, 
without check by Congress. U.S. forces 
may be ordered out to protect U.S. prop- 
erty or citizens, to maintain order when a 
foreign government cannot, or to suppress 
riots abroad. There have been 64 major 
cases in peacetime where American troops 
have been sent abroad to do police jobs. 

U.S. forces, for example, were ordered 
to China by the President during the 
Boxer Rebellion in 1900. American troops 
have been sent to Nicaragua three times 
to put down political upheavals. Other 
expeditions have been ordered by U.S. 
Presidents to Puerto Rico, in 1824, to Ja- 
pan in 1858, to Uruguay in 1855, to Hon- 
duras in 1878, to Vera Cruz in 1914, and 
to dozens of other spots for police duty. 
If President Truman decided to, he could 
send troops to Palestine tomorrow. 

Policy is something else again. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff are understood to op- 
pose use of U.S. forces in Palestine. They 
do not want to offend the Arabs in the 
strategic Middle East. Then too, Republi- 
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DANGERS FOR U.S. IN PALESTINE 


Trend to Role of World Policeman for This Nation, Instead of U.N. 


moe 


—U.S. Marine Corps 


BETWEEN WARS—MARINES IN CHINA 
- «a world policeman’s lot is not a happy one 


can leaders in Congress are advising Presi- 
dent Truman that it would be unwise for 
him to use U.S. troops for policing in Pal- 
estine without prior approval by Congress. 
He might not get the money from Con- 
gress later to keep up that job. Jewish 
groups, however, want assurance that 
some protecting force will be in Palestine 
when British troops pull out. 

Method, thus, is becoming a major 
consideration as the time comes for ac- 
tion in Palestine. A world police force un- 
der the U.N., with U.S. troops represent- 
ed, is considered the best bet. But basic 
disagreements between Russia and the rest 
of the world on how it should be set up 
have prevented formation of such a world 
army. Apparently there is no chance of 
getting it now. Practical alternatives are: 

An international force of troop units 
volunteered by U.N. members especially 
for the Palestine policing job is proposed 
by the United States. This force, if agreed 
to, will be under control of the Security 
Council, with its policies dictated by the 
Council. It must be paid for by those na- 
tions volunteering their own military 
units. Miltary command of the force ap- 
parently is to be in the hands of a joint 
staff, or in a commanding officer picked by 
the Council. 

Little enthusiasm has been shown for 
this plan so far, however, because of prac- 
tical difficulties of apportioning and com- 
manding troop units involved. Russian 
troops, for example, might refuse to serve 
under a U.S. officer, and vice versa. 


A U.S. force operating on its own is 
another alternative. Practical drawbacks 
of the international-police-force plan sug- 
gest that the U.S. may have to act inde- 
pendently if British troops are withdrawn 
from Palestine and U.N. requests help. 

Problems facing the U.S., if it does 
take on the Palestine policing job at the 
request of U.N., are many: 

Russia then could insist on sending 
some of her own troops to Palestine, if 
U.S. troops go there. This could give her 
at least a temporary foothold in the rich 
Middle East oil area. It would circumvent 
the U.S. policy of “containing” Russia. 

U. S., too, risks offending Arab states 
in the Middle East if she sends troops that 
might get involved in Arab-Jewish war- 
fare in Palestine. Those Arab states own 
oil lands in which U.S. has a huge invest- 
ment. They intimate that they may cause 
trouble if U.S. uses force to back up a Unit- 
ed Nations plan of partition’g Palestine. 

Troops used in Palestine, finally, will 
set a precedent for many other areas. If 
these troops are international in character, 
other such forces, under auspices of the 
United Nations, could be sent to regions 
needing police troops in the future. 

Job of world policeman, with all its 
dangers and costs, is one that may soon 
face the U.S. unless something like the 
American plan for a special international 
force is worked out. What happens in the 
case of Palestine will determine in large 
measure how this world policing will be 
done in the years ahead. 
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Hard-to-Get Goods for Christmas 


Shortages of Nylons, Structural and Chemical Toys, Guns and Rods 


Plenty of men’s clothing, 
fur coats, jewelry, radios, 
tires, bicycles and sleds 


New York 

It still is going to be wise this year 
to do Christmas shopping early. Goods 
will be more abundant than at any time 
since prewar days. There will be a buyers’ 
market for many things, yet some goods 
are to be hard to get. 

Everybody knows that automobiles will 
continue scarce for a long time. Few are 
aware, however, that nylons probably will 
be scarce, too, in trade for Christmas. 

Moderate shortages are persisting in 
some lines of toys—for example, dolls, 
structural and chemical sets. Among sport- 
ing goods, high-grade fishing tackle and 
guns are short in relation to demand. All 
can be had by those who get in early, but 
there will be scarcities later. 

For the most part, however, consumers 
this year will be able to get what they 
want. Electrical appliances are becoming 
abundant. Radio sets have been abundant 
and will continue to be. Bicycles will be 
available to meet almost any demand. 
Most toys are superabundant, with toys 
from Germany coming back again. For 
many things, prices are higher than a 
year ago and tending to move still higher. 
Even in the field of prices, though, some 
things are lower. Included in this group 
are men’s shirts, sweaters, low-priced cot- 
ton dresses, plastic handbags, and many 
small appliances. 

To give you a detailed report, The 
United States News assigned a member of 
its Board of Editors to investigate the 
supply situation with respect to consumer 
goods, many of which are on shopping 
lists at Christmas time. His findings are: 

Men’s clothing, for the most part, is 
adequate, although rather high priced. In 
many fields, buyers can get better quality 
than a year ago, as well as wider selections. 

Men’s suits, in short supply a year ago, 
are plentiful. A full selection of fabrics and 
colors still is not available, but quality, 
on the whole, is much improved. Present 
prices are only slightly higher than a year 
ago, but manufacturers are talking in 
terms of another price increase for spring 
garments. 

Topcoats and overcoats are plentiful, 
and show a steady improvement in work- 
manship and quality of material. Like 
suits, they also are to command higher 
prices if manufacturers have their way, 
although retailers are holding out for 
price reductions for all types of clothing. 
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The buyer can shop much more selectively 
than a year ago. 

Shirts definitely have been 
from the scarce category. What is more, 
they are about 25 per cent cheaper than a 
year ago. Prices may not stay down, how- 


removed 


ever, since material costs are going up. 

Men‘s underwear also is readily avail- 
able and has dropped considerably in price. 
Socks are abundant and lower priced. 

Pajamas again are plentiful, after a 
long period of scarcity. It no longer is 
necessary to buy the most expensive kinds, 
since lower-priced lines are back on the 
shelves. 





Fur coats offer a wide field of selection 
for women. Prices are not as high as they 
were when the country’s big spending 
spree tapered off a year ago, but they are 
somewhat higher than they were when the 
big price break came a little later. 

Children’s clothing presents no short. 
age problem, and price increases have not 
been large. Some articles of clothing 
actually are cheaper than a year ago. 

In shoes, the price picture is not the 
same for men as for women. Best-quality 
men’s shoes are considerably more expen- 
sive than at this time last year. The best 
shoes for women, on the other hand, have 


—Lambert 


THE MAN WITH THE PACK 


... the early order 


Hats for men present no shopping prob- 
lem, though prices are high. 

Women’s clothing generally is in ade- 
quate supply to meet demands. A rather 
tight situation exists, however, in_ suits 
and coats. These also have shown an up- 
ward price trend in recent weeks. 

New styles, calling for longer skirts, 
continue to meet strong resistance from 
women shoppers, and are slow to be adopt- 
ed. Manufacturers expect that in the end, 
however, the great majority of women will 
accept the hem-line rules laid down by the 
fashion designers. 

Nylon stockings are an exception to the 
general supply situation in women’s cloth- 
ing. Here there is a shortage of yarn that 
makes it impossible to fill the demand. 

Lingerie, likewise, is less than abundant 
and is rather high priced, by previous 
standards. 


is the wise order 


dropped somewhat in price lately. Chil- 
dren’s shoes, like those for men, are con- 
manding higher prices. Shoe prices may 
turn either way in the months ahead. Some 
manufacturers are announcing increases 
for spring of 5 to 7 per cent, but retailers 
look for lower prices soon. They have noted 
a slowdown in sales. 

That is the situation in soft goods. In 
hard goods, the supply and price situation 
is as follows: 

New cars will continue to be hard to 
get for the next year or two. New auto- 
mobile models will cost more than 194 
models. 

Tires are abundant and prices are down. 

Batteries soon should be in a buyers’ 
market. 

Furniture is available in much more 
plentiful supply than a year ago, but has 
not caught up with deman'. A buying 
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spurt which started in August is traced 
by New York retailers to completion of 
new homes and apartments. A drop in 
prices is not immediately predicted. 

Electrical appliances become easier 
to get from day to day. 

Refrigerators cannot always be ob- 
tained in sizes and brands wanted, but 
many makes can be bought from retailers’ 
stocks. For other makes, customers must 
wait a few weeks. Prices are up. 
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NYLONS 
--. filling the demand won't be easy 


Home freezers no longer are in the 
hard-to-get class. 

Washing machines usually can be 
bought in New York from stocks or after 
only a short wait. 

Yet a complete buyers’ market in these 
appliances, plus others such as ranges, ap- 
parently is not to come before next year. 
Stores still are limited as to quantities. 

Smaller appliances, on the other hand, 
are plentiful. These include irons, electric 


’ 
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WASHING MACHINES 
... easier to get from day to day 


clocks, vacuum cleaners, toasters and per- 
colators. Some are being sold at cut prices. 
On others, shoppers can obtain allowances 
for old appliances. 

Radio and felevision sets are defi- 
nitely in‘a buyers’ market, although prices 
have not dropped noticeably except in the 
less-known makes. Trade-in 
are common. Manufacturers are expected 
to shift more of their production to auto 


allowances 


mobile radios and portable sets’ as sur- 
pluses appear in consoles and table mod- 
els. 

Bicycles, now being produced in record 
numbers, will be available to almost all 
who want them for Christmas. Prices will 
vary little from last year. 

Toys are plentiful, with few exceptions. 
They also are much more durable. The 
flimsy articles of wartime are off the mar- 
ket. Metal toys are back, and mechanical 
toys of various kinds are being offered. 

Electric trains are in fairly good supply, 
but prices for good-quality trains range 
from $39.50 to hundreds of dollars. Small 
trains, operated by flashlight batteries, can 
be bought for less than $15. 

Sleds will be available in large enough 
supply to meet demand. 

Powered foys are numerous and speedy. 
Those with particular appeal to youngsters 
include motorboats, planes that actually 
fly and an air-compressor racing automo- 
bile that travels 15 miles an hour. For the 
mechanical-minded child there also is a 
toy garage, complete with automatic ele- 
vators, cars, gas pump, a washer and a 
grease rack. 

Dolls. A production slump last summer 
limited supplies somewhat, yet there is a 
rather wide selection. Talking dolls again 
are available. There are other types with 
unbreakable plastic heads. Doll houses 
and doll furniture are much mere plentiful 
than a year ago, and the stores are offer- 
ing toy electric washing machines and 
sewing machines to go with them. 

Sporting goods no longer present 
much of a shortage problem, except that 
it is not always possible to get exactly the 
kind of gun, fishing rod, or golf club that 
is wanted. It usually is possible to buy a 
full set of golf clubs, but still is not easy 
to replace a single club from an old 
matched set. Golf balls are plentiful, al- 
though it is not always possible to buy 
exactly the make of ball you want. 

Jewelry, such as better-grade watches 
and rings, is readily available at prices 
generally no higher than a year ago. In 
some instances, there have been price cuts. 
Costume jewelry is superabundant and 
prices have nose-dived. 

While there still are enough lingering 
shortages to make early Christmas shop- 
ping desirable, most goods either are 
abundant or on the way to abundance. 
It will do little good to wait for prices 
to drop between now and Christmas, for 
such a drop is not in sight. 
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CIO’S ACTION PROGRAM FOR ‘48 


Drives to Raise Pay Again, Elect Prolabor Congress as Major Aims 


Leaders’ belief that large 
strikes are not to develop. 
Dim hope of peace with AFL 


Boston 

Strategy to be followed by the big CIO 
unions in the coming year is becoming 
clear. This strategy is revealed in private 
comments of delegates to the CIO’s na- 
tional convention more than by formal ac- 
tions of the convention itself. 

The course of action now unfolding is of 
major importance to employers who will 
be served with demands of CIO unions 
and to the country as a whole in a presi- 
dential-election year. For, as usual, CIO 
is concerning itself almost as much with 
political issues as with economic issues. 

Main objectives. A member of the 
Board of Editors of The United States 
News has been mingling with delegates to 
the convention, held last week in Boston. 
He finds these objectives uppermost in the 
minds of those who make CIO policy. 

On wages, there is to be a drive for a 
third postwar round of increases. How 
much will be asked depends upon the ex- 
tent to which price rises continue or are 
held in check in the next few months. Of- 
ficials are talking wages only in quiet un- 
dertones, but some are guessing that de- 
mands will range from 20 to 30 cents an 
hour. They concede, too, that rank-and- 
file workers are afraid a new round of 
wage rises will set off another price spiral. 


One large CIO union—the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers—will decide soon on its 
wage program. If increases are asked, and 
this is likely, the union will want them 
before January 1. The clothing workers 
were raised 1814 cents an hour in the first 
round and 15 cents in the second. 

Some small employers already are offer- 
ing third-round increases. Others are in- 
dicating that they expect to raise pay 
when their contracts expire. Most big CIO 
contracts cannot be opened to discuss 
wages until the spring of 1948. 

Strikes on a big scale are not likely to 
result from the wage issue. Right-wing 
unions will try to avoid them in a presi- 
dential-election year so their energies can 
be devoted to politics. Communist ele- 
ments, however, may try to promote 
strikes as a method of sabotaging aid to 
Europe. This could mean troubie in the 
electrical manufacturing industry, the mar- 
itime industry, nonferrous metals, and 
parts of the auto industry. 

Pension plans to be stressed in future 
wage negotiations will ask larger contribu- 
tions from employers, perhaps as much as 
60 per cent. CIO leaders are saying that 
the reason why Ford Motor Co. workers 
rejected a pension plan recently was that 
they did not want to contribute as much 
of the cost as the plan called for. 

Guaranteed annual wage will appear 
frequently as a demand, but union officials 
privately are not hopeful for employer ap- 
proval of such plans right away. They are 
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CONVENTION SPEAKER—PHILIP MURRAY 
... wage talks rated quiet undertones 
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thinking in terms of years, not months, 
so far as this issue is concerned. Many be. 
lieve that guaranteed-wage plans cannot 
be introduced on an industry-wide scale 
without federal legislation. 

Political action will be stressed in a big 
way by CIO unions in the coming months, 
A big get-out-the-vote campaign already 
is under way, aimed to bring the largest 
registration in history. CIO’s principal aim 
is to defeat as many members of ( ongress 
as possible who voted for the Taft-Hartley 
labor law. Some emphasis will be placed 
on supporting candidates who favor CIO's 
program of social and economic legislation, 
but this will be secondary. CIO's Political 
Action Committee will be active again. 

President Truman probably will have 
CIO support for re-election, not so much 
because he is popular with CIO officials, 
but because he is preferred to any Repubii- 
can candidate now in sight. Mr. Truman 
draws much criticism for his handling of 
the price situation, but right-wing leaders 
of the CIO are behind his foreign policy. 
Left-wing elements that follow Henry Wal- 
lace are not strong enough to swing the 
CIO to their view. For that reason, CIO 
President Philip Murray and a majority of 
top-ranking officers will not be interested if 
Mr. Wallace heads a third-party move- 
ment next year. Mr. Murray finds Mr. 
Truman more conservative on some things 
than he likes, but he is still a Democrat 
at heart. Although Mr. Murray and his 
most loyal followers don’t like the drift 
away from the New Deal that is occurring 
in Washington, they do not believe Mr. 
Wallace is the man to lead them. 

Non-Communist affidavits will be 
filed by most CIO unions in the end, de- 
spite present reluctance to do so. No 
union can take a case to the National La- 
bor Relations Board unless its officers sign 
a formal oath disavowing Communist con- 
nections, and most CIO unions will find 
Board help essential. AFL unions already 
are signing the affidavits rather freely, and 
competing CIO unions cannot afford to 
give them an advantage in representation 
cases before NLRB. 

Mr. Murray, as president of both CIO 
and the United Steelworkers, is holding 
out against signing, but he was careful to 
leave the door open for a change of policy 
by the union. The Steelworkers, in due 
time, are expected to join other CIO w- 
ions in filing the affidavits. 

CIO policy is to leave the issue of sign- 
ing the affidavits to indivdual unions. Of- 
ficers of the Clothing Workers, Textile 
Workers, Shipbuilding Workers, Chemical 
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Workers and other CIO unions quickly an- 
nounced intention to sign when this policy 
was made known. Still others will follow. 
Left-wing unions are refusing to sign, 
but even they have left themselves a loop- 
hole. An official of the left-wing Electrical 
Workers union attacked officers of other 
unions who have decided to sign, but ad- 
mitted that officers of his union might 
later be forced to do so to protect the 
union from raids by rival organizations. 
Depression talk is general among the 
delegates. Many proposals are advanced 
to forestall a depression and to ease its 
effects if it comes. Rationing and price 
control are in the forefront of proposals 
for helping to ward it off. CIO also wants 


Peace with the AFL still is far away. 
CIO proposed joint political action with 
the AFL and railway brotherhoods, but 
the AFL rejected the proposal. As a re- 
sult, both big organizations will go it alone 
in the campaign next year, even though 
both are aiming at the same objective— 
election of a prolabor Congress. 


CRACKDOWN OF ClO 
ON ITS COMMUNISTS 


Boston 


Philip Murray, as president of the CIO, 
is finally getting tough with Communists 





ON MURRAY'S RIGHT, REUTHER . 
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. . ON HIS LEFT, THOMAS 


... there was no mistaking the slap 


a stronger full-employment law, one that 
will promise jobs for all. 

Legislative proposals follow the CIO 
line of recent years, with few variations 
other than repeal of the Taft-Hartley law. 
The CIO legislative plank includes exten- 
sion of unemployment insurance to all 
groups of workers, a national health-insur- 
ance program, a rise in the minimum wage 
from 40 cents to 75 cents an hour, and 
extension of public-works programs. 

Organizing drives will continue on a 
full scale, despite failure to meet last year’s 
goal in recruiting new members in the 
South. CIO claims it picked up 280,000 
new members in the South last year, but its 
goal was more than 1,000,000. Employer 
resistance to unions, as the result of pas- 
sage of the Taft-Hartley Act, is blamed for 
part of the failure to make the quota. 

White-collar workers will be more of a 
target for both CIO and AFL organizers 
than in the past. Unions believe this field 
is ripe because white-collar salaries have 
lagged behind wages of union workers 
in the postwar increases. 
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and fellow travelers in the CIO. Surface 
talk of unity between left and right-wing 
factions served to cover up some of the 
moves that were made against the Com- 
munist groups in last week’s CIO conven- 
tion. Behind the scenes, however, Mr. 
Murray indicated by his acts that he ex- 
pects officers of CIO unions to follow the 
CIO line instead of the Moscow party line. 

In the past, Mr. Murray has sought to 
avoid a crackdown on the Communist 
element for the sake of preventing a break- 
up of the CIO. His policy was one of 
wearing the Communists down by attrition, 
and he frequently was accused by right- 
wingers of moving too slowly. No open 
break is expected, even now, and the 
Communists still are being exhorted by 
their publications to co-operate with the 
“Murray group.” But, from now on, the 
fellow travelers who refuse to change their 
course may find themselves out of office in 
their unions, or demoted to less influential 
jobs. It is apparent that the influence of 
the left-wingers in the CIO is on the wane, 
so long as Mr. Murray continues as head. 


The weeding out will take time, perhy 
years in some of the stronger lefty; 
unions. The result may be withdraywa, 
some unions from the CIO. 

Evidence of the policy now suppor, 
by Mr. Murray is found in a numbe 
events that occurred on and off the fod 
of the Boston convention. 

Foreign-policy issues brought the Co 
munist crackdown partially int» the op 
Mr. Murray insisted that Secretary 
State George C. Marshall be invited 
address the convention over objections 4 
left-wing groups. The “Marshall plan’, 
aid to Europe had been denounced }; 
Communists in the CIO and elsewhere 
a Wall Street plot, and left-wingers tris 
vigorously to prevent the convention frm 
endorsing the plan. At Mr. Muma\ 
urging, however, the convention backed ti 
Marshall “idea.” This was an endorsemey 
of the idea of sending food and other aid; 
devasted countries. 

A right-wing candidate was elected 
vice president of the CIO, with Mr. Mu 
ray’s support, over a candidate backed | 


the left-wing group. O. A. Knight, pres 
dent of the Oil Workers, replaced R.] 
Thomas, of the Auto Workers, as a vig 
president. Mr. Thomas was the left wing 
candidate for the post last year, and \h 
Murray at that time advised Mr. Knigl 
not to run against Mr. Thomas. The lit 
ter’s acceptance of Communist support 
however, has cooled Mr. Murray’s friend 
ship for him. 

Walter Reuther, anti-Communist pre 
dent of the United Auto Workers, is 
ceiving strong support from Mr. Murry 
for re-election. The Auto Workers will pid 
a president at their annual conventia 
next month, and Mr. Murray is expectel 
to be on hand to give Mr. Reuther his 
blessing. This is another slap at Mr 
Thomas, a former president of the Auto 
Workers and a foe of Mr. Reuther. Wit 
Mr. Murray’s backing, Mr. Reuther has: 
good chance of winning a majority of sup 
porters on the UAW executive board. 4! 
present, a majority of the board is op 
posed to him. 

Senator Claude Pepper (Dem), ¢! 
Florida, toned down a speech he made 
the convention, reportedly at the sugge 
tion of Mr. Murray. The Senator's re 
marks, as given out to reporters in at- 
vance, contained some condemnations ¢! 
U.S. foreign policy that were pleasing t 
left-wingers, but these were omitted from 
the speech as delivered. When questione! 
about this by reporters, Senator Peppe' 
said the press could use either version. 

Left-wing leadership of the CIO Min. 
Mill and Smelter Workers union was (ol 
demned by the CIO executive board. Tht 
board called on the union to hold a net 
election on the ground that the preset! 
officers were elected with Communist su 
port. Mr. Murray did not go beyond the 
board action, preferring to avoid a fight 
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us first... 


FOR LAND 
FOR PLANTS 
FOR EQUIPMENT 
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WAA constantly offers good, ready-built properties you can use 


Corporation executives . .. owners and 
operators of small businesses: Here’s the 
way to get your new or branch plant into 
production months quicker! Buying or 
leasing Government-owned facilities is a 
lot simpler than battling new-construction 
bottlenecks and shortages. 

Hundreds of good, usable, strategically- 
located properties are available for you to 
bid on now. Big, complete plants or small- 
space units; from coast to coast and border 
to border. One or more of these may ex- 
actly suit your requirements or be easily 
and economically adaptable to your needs. 

Check and consider the advantageous 


features of the plants and facilities listed in 
the new Plantfinder. Keep your eye on 
advertisements appearing frequently in 
newspapers and magazines—offering spe- 
cific properties in detail. Write, phone or 
call at your nearest Regional Office for 
engineering reports or further details— 
or to arrange for your personal inspection 
—of any property that you could use. 

Yes, the Real Property available through 
War Assets is a “bet” that you shouldn’t 
overlook. Check us first—find out whether 
what you want is already built and up for 
sale or lease at timesaving, moneysaving 
advantages to you. 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 





ROOM 307—425 SECOND STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


Regional Offices: Atlanta ¢ Birmingham ¢ Boston ¢ Charlotte « Chicago © Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland «¢ Denver 


Detroit. * Grand Prairie, Texas * Helena ¢ Houston 
los Angeles ¢ Louisville * Minneapolis ¢ Nashville 


Jacksonville « Kansas City, Missouri « Little Rock 


e New Orleans « New York ¢« Omaha «¢ Philadelphia 


Portland * Richmond « St. Louis ¢ Salt Lake City « San Antonio « San Francisco ¢ Seattle e Spokane e Tulsa 





NEW PLANTFINDER—FREE... 
Describes immediately avail- 
able properties—lists others 
soon to be made available 
— indexed, cross-indexed for 
your convenience. Write for 
free copy—to the address 
listed below, on your com- 
pany letterhead, please. 
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Stores, offices, schools, public 
buildings—they each have their 
own specific lighting needs. In ad- 
dition, they all have a basic need 
for clear, efficient, stimulating 
“seeing light’’ that can be bought 
and maintained economically. 


There's a GUTH Lighting Fixture 
designed to meet every lighting 
requirement efficiently. And, be- 
cause easy installation and simple 
maintenance are engineered right 
into GUTH designing, GUTH 


Fixtures are economical. 


In Rollman’s (Cincinnati) store 
pictured above, GUTH Incandes- 
cent Spots are combined with 
GUTH Fluorescents to provide 
ideal store illumination. 


Rollman’s needs have been met per- 
fectly. Yours 
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Labor Week 





over the issue on the floor of the conven- 
tion. 

Throughout the convention, Mr. Murray 
repeatedly reaffirmed the CIO’s loyalty 
to the American form of government. On 
one occasion, he said that delegates who 
voted for the foreign-policy resolution 
were pledging support to American ideals 
and democratic institutions. He added that 
no CIO union could evade this policy 
once it was adopted by the convention. 

The effect of Mr. Murray’s stiffening 
attitude toward Communists will not be 
felt fully for several months, but an effort 
to reduce Communist influence in some of 
the big CIO unions can be expected when 
these unions hold their own conventions. 
The first showdown probably will come 
when the Auto Workers meet in No- 
vember. 


BLOW TO PRESTIGE 
OF JOHN L. LEWIS 


John L. Lewis appears to have ruined 
his chances of becoming president of the 
American Federation of Labor, if he ever 
had any, by his actions and attitudes at 
the AFL convention. As a result, AFL 
Secretary George Meany now stands out 
as the most likely successor to William 
Green, when the latter retires. 

When Mr. Lewis took his United Mine 
Workers back into the AFL last year, 
after a long absence during which he or- 
ganized and abandoned the CIO, labor 
people believed that he again would be- 
come a powerful figure in shaping AFL 
policies. He was elected to the executive 
council, and many thought that later 


he might succeed Mr. Green as president. 
Instead, Mr. Lewis chose to defy other 


ey 


AFL leaders at the convention, and, in sp 
doing, was soundly whipped by the dele. 
gates. The defeat cost him much prestige 
and he gave up his seat on the executiye 
council. During the bitter debate on the 
convention floor, Mr. Meany and \; 
Lewis exchanged some uncomplimentary 
remarks. The delegates showed later jp 
two ovations that the majority sided with 
Mr. Meany. 

Behind Mr. Lewis’s defiance of the con. 
vention were two issues: 

Jurisdictional squabbles betwee, 
District 50 of the United Mine Workers 
and other AFL unions had built up te. 
sentment toward Mr. Lewis among many 
AFL delegates. They felt that the mine 
leader should not invade the field long 
monopolized by AFL metal-trades unions 
The convention decided to avoid a shovw- 
down by referring the issue to the execu. 
tive council. 

Compliance with one provision of the 
Taft-Hartley law was the other issue. The 
Miners chief wanted the convention to go 
on record against signing of non-Com- 
munist affidavits by AFL officers. Such 
affidavits must be signed before AFL 
unions directly chartered by the AFL can 
take cases to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. The convention overwhelm- 
ingly overrode Mr. Lewis and voted to 
abolish 15 vice presidencies so that only 
President Green and Secretary Meany 
would have to sign. Mr. Lewis was one of 
the vice presidents, and exercised a vet 
over the entire AFL by refusing to sign. 

The big unanswered question emerging 
from the convention is whether Mr. Lewis 
again will pull out his Miners and return 
to an independent status. There is no evi- 
dence, however, that he intends to do so 
immediately, if at all. 





—Acme 


MR. LEWIS & MR. GREEN 
... after defiance, a whipping 
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New Safety from the (iround Up !.. 


IT&T serves 
the world in these eight 
additional ways: 


TELEPHONE OPERATIONS 


1T& T has modernized and ex- 
panded national tele phone net- 
ae in mé iny countr ies, owns 
and operates 7 systems in Latin 
America and Shanghai, China. 


WANUFACTURE OF COMMUNICATIONS 
AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


IT & T factories in 26 coun- 
tries, sales offices in many more, 
make it the largest interna- 
tional communications and ra- 
dio supplier. 


CABLE AND RADIOTELEGRAPH 
COMMUNICATIONS 


IT &T associates have 47,000 
miles of submarine cable, 6600 
miles of landline connections, 
over 60 international radiotele- 
graph circuits, 


RADIOTELEPHONE COMMUNICATIONS 


IT&T has installed and oper- 
ates the radio stations connect- 
ing most of the countries of 
South America by radiotele- 
phone with 95% of the tele- 
phones of the world. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


IT & T research and develop- 
ment activities have been re- 
sponsible for an outstanding 
record of contributions in the 
field of communications as well 
as electronics. 


MARINE COMMUNICATIONS SALES 
AND SERVICE 


IT & T associates operate 7 
U. S. marine communications 
shore stations and have 152 
sales-service agencies at prin- 
cipal world ports. 


TECHNICAL AND ADVISORY SERVICES 


IT &T technical and advisory 
services are supplied to certain 
government telephone systems 
as well as to privately owned 
telephone operating enterprises. 


EXPORT 


IT & T maintains an export 
department which supplies its 
customers their complete re- 
quirements of electrical equip- 
ment, including products of 
other manufacturers, 


America’s World-Wide 











Leader 


in Communications, Electronic Research and Precision Manufacture 
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A“ transportation’s world-wide growth is being accompanied by 
amazing advances in radio aerial navigation aids. In the forefront 
of this development are I T & T and its manufacturing associate, 
Federal Telephone and Radic Corporation, Clifton, New Jersey. 
Backed by I T & T research, Federal is one of the foremost 
manufacturers of aviation communications... ground-to-plane and 
point-to-point radio equipment, Instrument Landing Systems, 
GCA (Ground Control Approach), Direction Finders and 
Radio Ranges. Federal equipment contributes vitally to dependable 
aircraft operations...and to the public’s increasing reliance on air 
transport. Navar, Navaglobe and other I T & T-Federal developments 
coming from the laboratories promise a new era in aviation... with 
all-weather flight traffic control and global navigation providing 
certainty and safety surpassing ever the present high standards. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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d “In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
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ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.’ 
GEORGE V.ASHINGTON 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The E4j 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and 








* HYPOTHETICAL WAR 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


James F. Byrnes, our former Secretary of State, has 
really spoken frankly in his recently published book 
entitled “Speaking Frankly.” 

Mr. Byrnes has had the temerity to do what no 
other official of our Government today has been will- 
ing to do—to follow the present policy of the United 
States to a logical conclusion. 

Whether or not one agrees with Mr. Byrnes’ se- 
quence of thought, it is important to note that he does 
reach a conclusion. He sees under certain circum- 
stances the use of force as a logical sequel to a con- 
tinued refusal by Russia to cooperate with us. 

Officials of our Government talk about coercing 
Russia, but when asked what will happen if Russia 
continues to refuse, they sidestep and answer merely: 
“Russia will not fight and we do not want war.” 

A realistic approach: There is far more realism in 
Mr. Byrnes’ candid approach. In the chapter entitled 
“A Course of Action,” the former Secretary of State 
proposes that we invite Russia to join with us in 
writing a treaty of peace with the German people and 
that thereupon Russian troops be withdrawn from 
eastern Germany. He writes: 

“Eastern Germany, like all other parts of Ger- 
many, is to be held by armies of occupation tem- 
porarily and only until a treaty of peace is agreed 
upon. For the Soviets to keep troops there after 
an overwhelming number of the Allied nations 
have reached a peace settlement would be evi- 
dence of their intention to hold indefinitely terri- 
tory allotted to them only for the period of oc- 
cupation. Such action would constitute a threat 
to the peace of the world and the United Nations 
should therefore require the Soviet Union to with- 
draw from Germany. 

“But, one may add, the Soviet Union will veto 
any action by the Security Council. Because I do 
not believe it is wise to suggest a course of action 
unless one is willing to carry it through, it is 
proper to discuss the contingency that might 
arise. We should not start something we are not 
prepared to finish. 

“First of all, let me say I do not believe the 


Soviet Union will force us to take measures of last 
resort. The Soviet Government will not, I believe, 
remain away from the peace conference and thus 
isolate itself from the rest of the world. If it 
should, I do not believe the Red Army would try 
to hold permanently all of eastern Germany, 
However, if I misjudge them, and they do go to 
the point of holding eastern Germany and ve. 
toing a Security Council directive to withdraw 
occupation forces, we must be prepared to assume 
the obligations that then clearly will be ours. If 
our action is to be effective, we must be clear in 
our own minds and must make it clear to all that 
we are willing to adopt these measures of last 
resort if for the peace of the world, we are forced 
to do so. 

“By ‘we’ I do not mean the United States 
alone. The United States wants no separate 
peace. We trod that path once before. We want 
to make the peace collectively—with all the Allies 
if possible. But if it is not possible to secure the 
cooperation of all states, we should seek to enlist 
the assistance of as many as are willing to join in 
the task. 

“In the Charter of the United Nations, all of 
us have pledged ‘to unite our strength to maintain 
international peace and security’ and ‘to take 
effective collective measures for the prevention 
and removal of threats to the peace, and for the 
suppression of acts of aggression or other 
breaches of the peace.’ A veto by one member 
does not relieve the rest of us of these obligations. 
They are pledges we must be prepared to fulfill. 

“I hope, believe, and I pray that the leaders of 
the Soviet Union will never force us to this course 
of last resort. But they must learn what Hitler 
learned—that the world is not going to permit one 
nation to veto peace on earth.” 

Alternatives in policy: These are plain-spoken 
words but they can readily be misunderstood. From 
time immemorial there have been only two ways t 
secure compliance with one nation’s views by another 
nation. One is by the force of reason and persuasion 
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“1! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 





VOLTAIRE 
of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
| news itrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 
gical conclusion of U. S. policy is proposal that force be used to coerce A 


assia into compliance with Allies’ terms of peace settlement—There 
syet time to try reason and persuasion as basis of cooperation. 


end the other is by physical coercion which, of course, 
means war. 

Many persons in our Government have declined 
even privately to assume that the outcome of a dead- 
ock in negotiations would be war. They are, however, 
Har from realistic when they pursue a course which 
despairs of reason and persuasion and relies only on 
ithe potentiality of physical or economic force. 

One might ask here: What’s the hurry? Why is it 

so important to secure an early withdrawal of the 
Russian troops from eastern Germany, and how long 
should we allow as a reasonable time for negotiation 
before jumping to the conclusion that the Russians 
mean to stay in eastern Germany permanently? 
These are very important questions, and it behooves 
us not to assume that the Russians will disagree or 
that they will not withdraw the Red Army from east- 
em Germany. But, if hypothetical contingencies are 
to be introduced, why do we not leave this kind of 
problem to a new balance of strength in Europe? Why 
is this not essentially a problem for the so-called Brit- 
ish, American and French zones which constitute to- 
gether a nucleus for a reconstructed Germany? If we 
are so concerned with the withdrawal of the Red 
Army from German territory, we must evidently be 
as much concerned with the restoration of Germany 
as an independent and sovereign state. 

No need of hurry: There is plenty of time to deter- 

mine what the future of Germany shall be in Europe. 
If we determine that Germany shall rise again, it be- 
tomes necessary then to furnish Germany with the 
sews of recovery. These, too, are plain-spoken 
words. The spectacle of the United States going to 
wat against Russia to help Germany get rid of Soviet 
ttoops is a bit complicated for the average American 
o grasp. Certainly, it is far better to find out what 
kind of a government and what kind of a setup we are 
tosee in Germany before we begin using force to drive 
the Soviet troops out of their zone of occupation. 
The real answer is that those who believe in phys- 
ical coercion have involved themselves in a philos- 
ophy of impatience. Diplomacy cannot yield to de- 
spair. It must meet the challenge of ingenuity. 





Surely we can think of a better way to persuade 
Russia to cooperate with us than to threaten to coerce 
her into agreement. A nation with the atomic bomb 
can afford to be patient—very patient. A war that tore 
up the economic interrelationships of the whole world 
and dislocated millions of persons and destroyed 
established governments cannot be settled by written 
peace treaties in one or two or even five years. Even 
between allies, it takes decades to heal the wounds and 
scars of war. Let us not be in a hurry. 

We must understand the painful evolution of Rus- 
sia toward democracy and seek by every honest de- 
vice of moral force to disseminate ideas that will bring 
trust where there is distrust. 

We can penetrate the conscience of the Russian 
people. It will take time but we can do it. A stalemate 
of a few years will not be disastrous—certainly not as 
disastrous as a plan for physical coercion. 

Meanwhile, let us, by means of the Marshall plan 
and other economic aid, resuscitate Europe so that 
a higher standard of living may be achieved there and 
even in Russia if we are permitted to be of help. 

Winning Russia’s trust: Let the American people 
offer the Russian people help—not the threat of war. 
Let us build up inside Russia a belief that the United 
States stands for something more noble than the en- 
forcement of her ideas by physical combat. Let us 
strengthen the Russian people so that they may guide 
their present government or another government to 
cooperate with us. 

Physical force has had its innings—and it has given 
us no solution of the ills of the world. Why not try 
moral force in this emergency? It might work. It can- 
not hurt a nation which has the atomic bomb as its 
defense in case of attack—the only circumstance un- 
der which we are warranted in using physical force. 

Russia is weak today. Her people do not want war 
—nor does her government. But let us not arouse a 
proud people by threats. Let us win the trust of a 
proud people by convincing them that all we really 
want is peace and that we are ready to present evi- 
dence of our good faith on a basis of reciprocal evi- 
dence of the good faith of our wartime ally. 
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Inflation is still strong, accompanied 
now by firmness in stock prices. 

Wheat prices rose to $3.07 a bushel in 
cash trades at Minneapolis between 
October 10 and 15, up 8 cents to a 
new peak since 1920. 

Commodity futures rose almost to 
their record high of September 15 on 
the Dow-Jones index. 

Wholesale prices for the week ended 
October 11 rose to 158 on the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics index, 0.1 below 
the peak for the week ended Septem- 
ber 20. Farm products and industrial 
goods were at new highs. 

The cost of living rose to 160 per cent 
of 1935-39 on the BLS index as of 
August 15, up from 158.4 on July 15. 

Spending is still running high. 

Homes started in September rose to 
88,000, highest on record except in the 
spring of 1925, and the highest for 
September of any year. The total for 
August was 85,700. Total starts for 
1947 are figured officially at over 
800,000, against 670,500 in 1946. 

One-family homes make up 86 per 
cent of recent starts, compared with 
60 per cent in 1925-29. 

Department-store sales, however, 
slipped 5 per cent on The United 
States News indicator. 

Production is racing to overtake de- 
mand. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 96.8 
per cent of capacity for the week 
ended October 18, against 96.1 the 
previous week and 97 last spring. 

Auto output, nevertheless, dropped to 
97,372 for the week ended October 
11 from 101,608 the previous week, 
owing to a shortage of steel. 


(1935-39 = 100) 


* ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
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Profits of all U.S. corporations after 


The market value of shares on the 


Answers to this puzzle vary. 
Inventory profits make up 15 per cent 


Depreciation charges, at a $4,000,000, 
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Output of factories held at 188.6 on 
The United States News indicator. 
Household-appliance output is very 
high in some items, less so in others. 
Washing machines are up 80 per cent 
from 1940-41, vacuum cleaners 95 
per cent, electric ranges 45 per cent. 
Electric refrigerators are a third be- 

low 1941. 

Stock prices rose to within 3 per cent 
of 1947 high on the Dow-Jones index, 
but were 18 per cent below 1946 high. 

A puzzle is presented by stock prices. 

Stock yields are 5.2 per cent, com- 
pared with 2.85 for bond yields. 


-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 


Volume of production, 77 per cent 


Margins of profit can shrink fast in a 
The price level can fall, bringing a 


Stock-purchase margins, set by the 


Dividends, as shown by the top chart, 


Attitude of the stock market, whatever 


Stock yields are higher in relation to 
bond yields than in any year from 
1929 to 1947 except 1942. 


taxes, shown in the top chart, are 325 
per cent above 1936-39. 


New York Stock Exchange, how- 
ever, is only 40 per cent above 
1936-39. 


of present profits before taxes. Such 
profits will not recur forever, but 
may be replaced by losses. 


000, rate per year, are based on book 
values and are too small for replac- 
ing plant and equipment at present 
prices. Each $1,000,000,000 of de- 
ficiency equals nearly 4 per cent of 
profits before taxes. 


above 1936-39, cannot be expanded 
much more and can fall sharply if 
business slumps. 


buyers’ market. 
drop in sales values. 


Government at 75 per cent, reduce 
speculation. 


have strongly influenced stock values 
since 1929. Directors now are voting 
to pay only 36 per cent of profits on 
the average. 


its reasons, is still cautious toward 
the boom. As yet, however, business 
activity shows no sign of slackening. 
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This great gleaming fleet is the actual passenger 
equipment delivered, on order, and under construc- 
tion—postwar—in which Alcoa Aluminum Alloys are 
the principal construction material. It is an impressive 
symbol of railroad progress. 

This lightweight, non-rusting way of building a 
safe, strong passenger car is no longer a novelty. For 
the fleet shown here includes sleeper, diner, observa- 
tion, chair, tavern, baggage and dormitory cars. Nor 
is it limited to a few railroads—for this fleet bears the 
emblems of many of the oldest and largest railroads 


in the United States. 





ALCOA First IN ALUMINUM 


ALLL 
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The reasons that railroads have bought this new 


equipment of Alcoa Aluminum are reasons that interest 
you. You like bright, clean trains. You enjoy travel 
luxury. Looking ahead, you approve the travel econ- 
omies that are sure to come as 11 of these new cars 
are pulled with the same power as 10 old-style ones. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1740 Gulf 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Sales offices in principal cities. 
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PRESENTING CAPTURED YORKTOWN BATTLE FLAGS AT STATE HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA, 1781 
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A HERITAGE TO REMEMBER 


7 2 } IT 7 . 
... twenty-four standards, taxen at the same tirre, 


r 7 . ~ “” 
are ready to be laid before Congress. 

— LETTER FROM GENL. WASHINGTON TO THOMAS MCKEAN, 
PRESIDENT OF CONGRESS, OCTOBER 27, 1781 


After anxious yearscame America’s sustained in Philadelphia, The 


victory at Yorktown. Nowhere was Heritage Whisky. So rich and mild, 


it celebrated more heartily thanin you might reserve it only for spe- 


Colonial Philadelphia. Today, this cial occasions. Yet you can afford 
early spirit of hospitality is nobly to enjoy it, regularly and often. 


*From a Series of Historic Paintings Designed for “Philadelphia The Heritage Whisky Famous Since 1894 
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ivate power industry‘s 
ive-year $5,000,000,000 
mn to enlarge facilities 


' The country faces another tight squeeze 
jp electric power in the months ahead. 
tl of power is being stepped up by 
he biggest expansion program in the his- 

tory of the electric industry, but the pinch 
isnot likely to ease very much before 1949. 
Meanwhile, local shortages are to keep 
developing around the country. Emergency 
‘measures of various kinds may become 
necessary in a few problem areas. Industry 
may be asked to stagger its demands on 
‘the power supply, perhaps by changing 
‘working hours. As already has happened 
‘na few places, new industry may have to 
‘wait. Power companies may have to cut off 
“dump” power, supplied to some industries 
at low rates on contracts that permit stop- 
ping or reducing their power when neces- 
‘sary. That already has occurred in some 


- With such measures, as Government and 
industry observers size up the situation, 
the country probably will be able to squeak 
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extensive research on a problem of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


CRISIS IN ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 


Growth of Demand That Leaves Some Areas Short at Peak Loads 


by without a really crippling power short- 
age. That assumes no major setbacks— 
things like coal strikes or prolonged 
droughts that would cause sharp reduction 
in power output. But, at best, the mar- 
gin between power production and peak- 
period consumption, both in 1947 and 1948, 
is to be uncomfortably close. 

Nationally, the time of peak consump- 
tion of power comes in December, just a 
few days before Christmas. However, in 
some areas—California, the Southwest and 
parts of the Southeast—the peak comes 
during August hot weather. The pinch was 
tight last August. These, then, are the 
periods to be watched. If a severe short- 
age develops, it is almost sure to hit in one 
of those two months. 

This, in brief, is the situation found by 
a member of the Board of Editors of 
The United States News on a survey of 
the power problem in the East, the Far 
West, the Southwest and the Midwest. 

The problem is shown graphically in 
the chart on this page. 

In 1939, the capacity of the U.S. power 
industry, public and private, was about 
40,000,000 kilowatts. The December peak 


load was 29,000,000. Thus, the reserve 
was 38 per cent above the year’s, highest 
demand for power. 

During the war, the December peaks 
ranged from 35,000,000 to 41,000,000 kilo- 
watts. Capacity varied from 44,000,000 
to 50,000,000. That left a reserve of 22 to 
26 per cent, which the industry considers 
about normal. 

In 1945, just after the war ended, the 
December peak was a little over 40,000,000 
kilowatts. With capacity at 50,000,000, 
the margin was 24 per cent. 

In 1946, the December peak reached 
45,000,000 kilowatts. Capacity was a little 
more than 50,000,000, which meant a re- 
serve of about 12 per cent. 

In 1947, the boom in postwar demand 
for power is continuing. By December, 
the peak is expected to hit 49,000,000 kilo- 
watts. Capacity is forecast at 52,000,000. 
The reserve then will be only about 6 per 
cent, or less than a third of normal. 

In 1948, the power industry expects to 
install more than 5,000,000 kilowatts of 
new capacity. Peak load is expected to 
grow about 3,000,000. The margin then 
would be above 9 per cent, and it is ex- 





[Narrowing Margin Between Power Capacity and Consumption 
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ANOTHER GREAT 
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BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS 


AND 
KANSAS 


CITY 









City of 
+ KANSAS CITY 


HIS companion train 

to the famous “City 
of St. Louis” brings better 
Wabash service than ever 
between these two great 
Missouri cities. A brand 
new Diesel-powered 7-car 
train. “Sleepy Hollow” 
seats in coaches and parlor- 
lounge ...a new “coffee- 
shop-club”...and an even 
finer Wabash diner. 


TOM M. HAYES, 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
“1495 Railway Exchange Bldg. ®* 
St. Louis, Missouri 








“Fallow the Flag” 
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Special Report 





pected to widen more in the years to come. 

Why power is tight at this stage finds 

answers in both production and consump- 
tion. _ 
On the production side, building of 
both public and private facilities was re- 
stricted during the war. Plants stepped 
up output somewhat with existing facilities, 
but little new capacity was installed. Since 
then, new plants have been delayed by 
shortages of materials. Public develop- 
ments are being held up by short ap- 
propriations from Congress. 

On the consumption side, the growth 
has been enormous. In the last 22 months, 
the numberof customers of power com- 
panies has jumped from 34,000,000 to 37,- 
500,000. Electrification of industry is going 
on at a rapid rate. The average residential 
customer has increased usage from 800 to 
1,400 kilowatt-hours a year since 1937. 


ee 


purpose. Some sources expect power capac. 
ity from all sources other than the private 
power industry—municipal, federal! and jp. 
dustrial—to be increased by around 
3,000,000 kilowatts in the next five year, 
If so, the total increase probably wij 
reach 18,000,000 kilowatts. 

Looking around the country, here js 
the way the situation lines up: 

In the Southeast, the problem is one 
both of low water and of rapid growth jp 
population and demand. In Florida, q 
shortage already has developed, and the 
power industry has had to cut the power 
supply of some phosphate producers who 
hold contracts merely for the power that 
electric companies have to spare. A ney 
crisis may hit Florida when brief periods 
of cold weather this winter cause a jump 
in consumption of electricity. South. 
eastern power companies, from Virginia 








CONTROL ROOM—TABS ON THE POWER LOAD 
. . . 3,500,000 new customers tightened the pinch 


This explains why consumption of elec- 
tricity all over the country has been get- 
ting ahead of the capacity of the power 
industry to produce. It also explains why 
demand actually has exceeded capacity 
in some areas, especially those where war- 
time and postwar growth in population and 
industry has been greatest. 

The way out of this crisis, so far as 
most important areas are concerned, is 
promised by a five-year construction pro- 
gram now under way in the private power 
industry. That program, to cost more than 
$5,000,000,000, is to provide about 15,- 
000,000 kilowatts of new capacity. 

Some additional capacity will be pro- 
vided by municipal systems, by companies 
that generate power for their own use and 
by Government power projects. How 
much the Government adds to the power 
capacity of its dams will depend upon the 
amount Congress appropriates for that 


to Florida, have a building program to 
cost $475,000,000 in the next five years. 

In the East, power companies have set 
up vast interconnections that enable them 
to swap power back and forth as neces 
sary. Also, these companies are going into 
a big building program. They are spend- 
ing $350,000,000 in New England, $405- 
000,000 in New York, and $715,000,000 
in Central Atlantic States. A single unit, 
the Philadelphia Electric Co., plans to 
spend $200,000,000 within five years. 

In Michigan, there is talk in some areas 
of rationing power this winter. The powe! 
industry is trying to overcome its crisis 
by an expansion program to cost $26); 
000,000. 

In the central industrial region of Indi 
ana and Kentucky east to central Penn- 
sylvania, there are areas where emergency 
measures may be necessary this winter 
The longer-range answer is a $945,000,000 
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What do you mean, 
biggest production line ? 


There’s more to Michigan than ring gear pinions 
and straight eights—thousands of miles of cherry and peach production 
lines that win rich markets each year with never a model change! 


Add the vast acreages of other crops as well as the millions 
of livestock, and you'll better understand why the Michigan 
Farmer is a mighty important factor tis 
in the “Automotive State.” 


You can reach these prosperous, substantial farm 
families at lowest cost with one publication— 
The Michigan Farmer—which reaches more 
than 78% of the farm folks in Michigan. 
You can double the effectiveness of your general 
media with down-to-earth selling in the one 
magazine they read first when the mailman arrives. 


| PheGolden 
| Crescent Market 


Rurally Rich 
'. . . Politically Powerful 
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expansion program by the power gp, 
panies. 

In Illinois and the St. Louis areg, ; 
squeeze already has developed, and it a 
be tighter this winter. Power companig 
there are spending $375,000,000 for «. 
pansion. Union Electric Co. of St. Loy 
hard pressed to meet demand, has a byj 
ing program to cost $48,000,000 

In North Central States, Wisconsin ; 
the Dakotas, power companies are fighy. 
ing the crisis with a $330,000,000 progra 
Several areas, including the Twin Citi 
are facing a power pinch. 

In the Rocky Mountain area, Uta 
Colorado, Wyoming, Montana and most ¢ 
Idaho, power companies are spendin: 
$115,000,000 for new plants and facilitie 
Idaho Power Co. alone has a five-year 
program to cost $50,000,000. 

In the Pacific Northwest, the industria! 
boom is threatened by a power shortage 
The area is looking to Congress, not t 
the private power companies, for the 
answer. Even private companies are urgiy 
the Government to hasten construction of 
new dams on the Columbia River, 4s 
matters now stand, the Northwest’s bis 
aluminum industry is being held down }y 
the power scarcity. 1 

In the Pacific Southwest, California, 
Nevada and Arizona, some areas already 
have passed through periods of real sea. 
city. In San Francisco, the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. cut off three big customer 
with “dump” power contracts because it 
no longer had power to be dumped. This 
firm is spending $350,000,000 of a proposed 
$550,000,000 program throughout the area 
The trouble here is a tremendous growth 
both in population and in industry. The 
power companies have not been able t 
keep up with the demand. 

In New Mexico, Texas and the South 
Central area, the power scarcity hit hari 
last summer. In Dallas, hotels, office 
buildings and department stores were aske 
to cut off air-conditioning for an hour a 
two at a time last August to help tide the 
power supply over. In Texas and New 
Mexico, power companies are combining to 
spend $270,000,000 in the next five years 
In Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisians 
and parts of Mississippi and Missouri, the 
program is expected to cost $350,000,000 
Arkansas Power & Light Co. is spending 
about $50,000,000. 

The outlook, with all this expansion o 
producing capacity around the country, 
for a gradual easing of the power shortage 
It is to be a slow process. To make an 
install a big generator takes 18 months t 
three years. The industry just now is 
reaching the point where it can build fast 
enough, on a national basis, to start gail 
ing on the growth in demand. That gail 
is not to be fast enough to prevent another 
tight squeeze in the winter of 1947 and 
the summer of 1948. 
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for merchandise 


on NEW YORK CENTRAL'S 


fast freights 


Saving a Day—at Night! Speeding under the stars between 
New York and Buffalo, the Pacemaker clips a full busi- 
ness day from freight delivery schedules to key mid-west 
markets. And fast merchandise service links major cities 
along New York Central’s 11,000 mile rail network. 





hes 
w YORK CENTRAL FR 








Quitting Time is Starting Time! As the working day ends 
at factories and warehouses, last minute shipments pour 
in by truck to New York Central. Expert freight house 
crews hustle the goods aboard such famous overnight 
merchandise trains as the red and grey Pacemaker. 





Here Today—There Tomorrow! Being able to shift goods 
speedily means fewer main distribution points... smaller 
local stocks... lower distribution costs... and more satis- 
fied dealers. It’s just one of many important reasons for 
giving your new plant or warehouse a “Central” location. 








[MW VOKK CLVIRAL serves you before and after you pick a' CENTRAL Location 
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HELP FOR PLANT PLANNERS. Within the New York 
77 Central area are concentrated 52% of U. S. buying 


Qo power . . . 66% of U.S. skilled labor . . . 75% of U.S, 

Wi, bituminous coal and steel production . .. and great 

ports handling 85% of U. S. Atlantic coast foreign 

ol seston trade. Let us help you find the right “Central” loca- 


tion for your plant or warehouse in this favored area. 


HELP FOR SHIPPERS. Ask New York Central for expert 
help in handling your carload or L.C.L. shipments. 


CONTACT our nearest Industrial Department repre- 
sentative . . . or our local Freight Agent. Or write 
Freight Traffic Dept., New York Central System, 
466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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ABOUT CARRY-BACK OF LOSS AS A TAX HELP 


Some taxpayers of 1945 and 1946 will 
get checks from the Treasury next year in- 


stead of sending checks to the Treasury .- 


for 1947 taxes. These will be business en- 
terprises with losses instead of net income 
as a result of their 1947 activities. 

The law permits business losses of one 
year to be carried back against the profits 
of the last two years or carried forward 
against profits of two future years. In ef- 
fect, a corporation or individual business- 
man is given a chance to average out prof- 
its and losses over a five-year period. This 
often means a refund of taxes paid in the 
two preceding years. 

Carry-back and carry-forward of losses 
frequently have been overlooked by tax- 
payers. Cases are reported where compa- 
nies and businessmen have gone out of 
business because they did not know that, 
for tax purposes, severe losses in one year 
could be averaged against profits of the 
two previous years. It will be important to 
understand the loss carry-back provisions 
when and if a business setback should oc- 
cur. It is important, too, not to confuse 
the carry-back and carry-forward provi- 
sions of law, which continue, with the car- 
ry-back of unused excess-profits tax credit. 
The carry-back of unused excess-profits 
tax credit ended with 1946 income. 


Does this mean that a business with 
a 1947 loss can offset that loss 
against profits in 1945 and 1946 
on which taxes were paid? 

It does. A corporation or businessman with 

a net loss on 1947 operations usually can 

get a check from the Treasury to offset 

part of that loss if taxes were paid on 
earnings in 1945 or 1946, or both. Further- 
more, this check can be obtained within 

90 days of the filing of a claim based on an 

accounting of the year’s operations. This 

provides ready cash in the bank for carry- 
ing on further operations. 


What if the 1947 loss is larger than 
profits of 1945 and 1946 together? 
The taxpayer can get a refund of taxes 
paid in those years. Then he can carry 
forward whatever remains of his net oper- 
ating loss against profits in 1948 and 1949, 
if any. This could wipe out his taxes, in 
part or in full, for those two later years. 


But what if there are no 1948 profits 
either? 
Then the taxpayer can get a check from 
the Treasury, if he has not used up his 
claim on the Treasury with refund pay- 
ments in 1946 and 1947. If he gets a profit 
in 1949, then he can offset any unused loss 
of 1948 against the 1949 profit, and pos- 
sibly pay no tax in that year. The rule is 


46 


that a 1947 operating loss is carried back 
to 1945, then to 1946. If any of the loss 
is not used up, it can be carried forward 
first to 1948, and then to 1949. 


How does this work in practice? 
Here is how it works, in simplest form: 
Suppose a company has a net loss of $200,- 
000 in its operations in 1947. But it paid 
taxes on earnings of $60,000 in 1945, and 
$40,000 in 1946. Then $100,000 of the 
1947 loss could be carried back to offset 
the profits of the two past years, with a re- 
fund of taxes paid. This still would leave 
$100,000 of the 1947 loss unused. This 
could be carried forward. And if there 
should be profits of $50,000 in 1948 and 
the same amount in 1949, no taxes would 
have to be paid in those years. This would 
have the effect of averaging profits and 
losses for the five years, with no taxes at 
all for that period. 


‘ 

What is the purpose of the carry-back 
principle? 

The main idea is that, for businesses, one 
year is too short a period on which to base 
an income tax—that good years should be 
offset for tax purposes by bad years. Fur- 
thermore, large earnings in one year often 
result from big expenditures, with operat- 
ing losses, in earlier years. The carry-back 
and carry-forward tend to balance these 
earnings and expenditures for tax pur- 
poses. 


Can individuals use carry-back, too? 
Yes, in so far as income from a business is 
involved. But there is no carry-back or 
carry-forward for an individual’s personal 
income—that is, nonbusiness income such 
as salaries and wages and dividends. 


Can a corporation recover excess- 

profits taxes paid in 1945? 
This might be done, under certain cir- 
cumstances. If a corporation has a business 
loss, this can be carried back to the year 
1945, the last year on which excess-profits 
taxes were paid. If some of the operating 
loss is left after wiping out the income tax 
on earnings for 1945, this might be used 
to get a refund of excess-profits tax paid 
in that year. After this year, however, it 
will not be possible to go back and recover 
excess-profits taxes, since none was paid 
on 1946 earnings. 


How can refunds be speeded up? 

A corporation or businessman can do this 
by filing a claim for refund at the end of 
the year. The Treasury is required to send 
a check within 90 days, unless it turns 
down the claim. The procedure often is 
for the Treasury to send the check and 


make a close audit later. If the claim late 
is not approved in full, an adjustment mug 
be made. This involves an interest pay- 
ment, and can also mean a penalty agains 
the taxpayer. 


Suppose a business loss is expected 
during the year? 

If a corporation expects a net operatin; 
loss, which can be carried back to the pre. 
ceding year to get a tax refund or credit 
it can get an extension of the time for pay- 
ing its taxes. This does away with paying 
taxes now and getting a refund later. This 
privilege is open only to corporations, 
however, and not to individual business. 
men expecting operating losses. They al. 
ready are on a pay-as-you-go basis. 


What is the procedure on refunds? 
The procedure is for the taxpayer to fil 
a claim with his Collector of Internal 
Revenue. Later he may be required to 
revise his return for the year involved, 
giving himself credit for the carry-back 
deduction. The tax rates and deductions 
for the old year apply in refiguring the 
tax, and the amount of refund or tax 
credit. 


Net operating loss is figured on a some. 
what different basis from that for net in- 
come on a tax return. For example, tar- 
free interest and other tax-exempt income 
must be included in income when deter. 
mining the amount of operating loss. Also, 
capital gains and losses and depletion are 
treated differently. An actual “economic 
loss” must be shown in operations to use 
the carry-back and carry-forward. 


How much time does a_ taxpayer 
have in which to claim carry-back 
refunds? 

The general rule is three years after the 

date for filing the tax return for the year 

in which a carry-back loss arises. Under 
special circumstances, the time might be 
longer. The date for filing returns for the 
year 1947 usually is March 15, 1948. So 
most carry-back claims based upon net 
operating losses in 1947 must be filed by 
March 15, 1951. 


Can a reorganized corporation use 
the carry-back? 
A corporation that reorganizes usually 
loses the right to use the carry-back and 
carry-forward of the old company. This's 
the case even though the owners are the 
same. The rule is that a carry-back and 
carry-forward cannot be transferred from 
one taxpayer to another—and the old and 
new corporations usually are considered 
different taxpayers. 
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900 FOOT POUNDS... yes WITH NOSES 


AN / 

cr 97 MANY MODERN FOOTBALL HELMETS P on AT Fi ge isnt fi 

Wi? OWE THEIR GREAT STRENGTH, COOLNESS, AND LIGHT- Ti 4 igo E A 
/ NESS TO MARBON S- THE NEW MIRACLE SYNTHETIC RESIN. MOOTH YOU CA 


1 
ADDED TO A RUBBER OR PLASTIC COMPOUND, MARBON $ IMPARTS SCRATCH A MATCH ON THEM: 
GREAT HARDNESS. THE RESULT: — SOME OF THE REMARKABLE 


FACTS THAT POINT TO THE INGENUITY OF 
aeeeetpeliiitey 2 Foil BORG-WARNER WHICH BENEFITS ALMOST 
et ee EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY. * 

AS HEAVY OLD- 


* FOR EXAMPLE /9 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTOR CARS CONTAIN 
STYLE LEATHER ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER EVERY COMMERCIAL PLANE 
ANB MANY SHIPS USE B-W PRODUCTS. 9 OUT OF EVERY 10 FARMS 
SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION WITH B-W EQUIPPED IMPLEMENTS. MILLIONS 
OF HOMES ENJOY NORGE AND OTHER APPLIANCES FROM B8-W. 








































J OOTH 
S 50 SM 
suf rok TOGETHER 


AS MANY AS 8 OF THESE 
ROLLERS CAN BE LIFTED BY HOLDING 
ONLY THE TOP ONE IN THE STACK. REASON: 
THE SURFACES ARE SO TRUE A WAVE OF 
LIGHT IS USED TO MEASURE THEIR 
TOLERANCES. THESE ROLLERS ARE 
USED IN MAKING THE FAMOUS 
ROLLATOR COLD-MAKING MECHANISM 
FOR NORGE REFRIGERATORS. 








ING 800 MENS 
ay RTS PER HOUR! 


THIS NEW MACHINE DOES THE 
WORK OF SO MEN. PICKS A HALF- 
TON OF COTTON EVERY HOUR. 
ENOUGH TO MAKE 800 MENS 
SHIRTS. TURNING SPINDLES AND 
TINY BARBS SELECT JUST THE 
MATURE COTTON — WONT HARM 
THE PLANTS. ITS A SPECIAL- 
IZED AND COMPLEX OPERATION, 
SO FAMOUS B-W ROCKFORD 
CLUTCHES ARE USED. 


HOW PLANES AVOID FROSTY NOSES 


30” BELOW IN THE UPPER AIR— AND STILL 
PROPELLERS MUST KEEP WHIRLING. TO PREVENT 
| ICE FROM FORMING, ANTI-FREEZE SOLUTION IS 
PUMPED THROUGH JETS IN THE HUB AND SPREAD 
OVER THE BLADES. B-W'S SUPER-DEPENDABLE 
PESCO PUMPS DO THIS WORK SO VITAL TO SAFETY. 


(85 PRODUCTS IW ALL ARE MADE BY y./ OR, GC -WAR, WN, ER 


THESE UNITS FORM. BORG—WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: BORG & BECK « BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL + BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS 
CALUMST STEEL « DETROIT GEAR « DETROIT VAPOR STOVE » INGERSOLL STEEL « LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO,, LTD. » MARBON » MARVEL- 
SCHEBLER CARBURETER « MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT ¢ MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD » NORGE » NORGE-HEAT « NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS « PESCO 
PRODUCTS « ROCKFORD CLUTCH « SPRING DIVISION « SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL DIVISION « WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS « WARNER GEAR « WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
WISCONSIN TRANSMISSION, 
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40 of the Finest! ~ 
Here, on parade, is the 
new United States Lines “sm. 
fleet. Swift, modern #2 
ships—all company- 
owned—they deliver our 
imports and exports on 
regular, dependable 





Pe, 
schedules between lead- = 
~~ cesar 


ing world ports. 
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54 Years Old, this famous 
“Blue Eagle” house-flag now flies 
with “‘Old Glory” oa well over a 
hundred ships including chart- 
ered vessels and those operated for 
the U. S. Maritime Commission. 
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*X ForVou-for Avery American-this Great 
New Fleet does Two Important Jobs 


—both vital to our prosperity and strength 


ene the products 
of our factories and 
farms is vital to this country. 
Importing the things we 
lack and need is equally 
vital. Through foreign trade 
we make jobs and prosperity 
for ourselves and help create 
a peaceful world. 


As never before, this 
country must have its own 
ships .. . a strong merchant 
fleet, flying the American 
flag, always modern in 
every respect. American 
ships best promote and pro- 
tect America’s foreign trade 
. . . are keystones as well of 
our national defense. 


And more than ships are 
required. Well-trained and 
experienced crews and far- 
flung shore organizations 
are also necessary. The in- 
valuable “‘know-how”’ built 
up in a company like United 
States Lines is the result of 
generations of world-wide 
operating experience. 


Today, United States 
Lines provides American 
exporters and importers a 
standard of service second 
to none in the world. Every 
American can help this 
country keep strong on the 
seas by supporting Ameri- 
can-flag ships. 


The Beautiful ** AMERICA” 


Proud flagship of the fleet, she is our country’s largest, 
fastest passenger liner. Sailings from New York to Europe 
approximately every three weeks See your Travel Agent. 


UNITED STATES LINES 


One Broadway, New York ¢ Offices in Principal American Cities and World Centers of Trade 
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PATTERN FOR TAX CUTTING 


General Reduction Plus Split-Income Privilege, 


Difficulty of limiting total 
relief for higher incomes 
io about 10 to 20 per cent 


Tax-law changes are back in the wind 
wain. Congressmen are thinking about 
cutting personal income taxes, and special 
tudies are outlining the basis for a long- 
range revision of tax policy. 

A tax cut of about $3,000,000,000 is fa- 
vored by Senator Taft (Rep.), of Ohio, 
whose influence over tax matters is strong 
in the Senate. House Republicans would 
vo further and vote a cut of $4,000,000,000 
or more. The Treasury is not supporting 
any cut, but is on record as willing to ac- 
cept action to permit husbands and wives 
in all States to divide income for tax 
purposes. 

Tax cutting as it affects 1948 income 
probably will be tied to the idea of split- 
ting family incomes. In 1947 the emphasis 
was on a percentage reduction in taxes, 
with split incomes getting no considera- 
tion. Since Congress recessed, however, the 
idea of income splitting has taken a 
strong hold in individual States and in 
most tax-planning organizations. In fact, 
if Congress fails to act on this issue, many 
States will take the matter into their own 
hands by community-property 
laws. Oregon, Nebraska, Michigan and 
Pennsylvania have acted within the last 
year and New York and Illinois are ex- 
pected to act in the near future. 
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Split income, as a result, is getting 
top position in 1948 tax plans. Fewer 
than 10 per cent of income taxpayers, 
however, would benefit from the _privi- 
lege. The plan offers no savings at all 
for i: iyers with $3,000 or less of net 
incon:. ‘it gives no tax relief to widows 
or wia.vers, nothing to single persons 
or to unmarried heads of families, regard- 
less of the size of income. Congress, 
thus, is likely to approve other tax cuts 
in combination with the income-splitting 
privilege. 

General tax relief for individuals 
probably will follow the pattern of the 
vetoed 1947 tax bills. Republicans, who 
dominate Congress, still prefer straight 
percentage cuts to operate along these 
lines: 

For incomes of $2,000 or less, a cut of 
20 to 30 per cent is probable. That’s the 
prospect for approximately 26,500,000 of 
the 48,500,000 income taxpayers of the 
country. 

From $2,000 to $100,000 a tax cut of 
10 to 20 per cent is to be expected. This 
group includes all but 12,000 of the tax- 
payers who pay on more than $2,000 of 
net For married couples in this 
group, the income-splitting privilege might 
result in a larger tax reduction. 

Incomes above $100,000 are likely to 
be limited to a tax cut of 5 to 10 per cent. 
A few married couples in this group might 
get relief of 20 per cent or more from 
income splitting. 


income. 


Bah. he 
TREASURY'S TAX FIGURERS 


in Plans for 1948 


A major tax problem is developing, 
however, from attempts to tie general tax 
relief to income splitting. Some couples 
would be given substantial tax cuts if both 
measures are adopted without restriction. 
A taxpayer who has a $25,000 income, 
for example, would receive a 29 per cent 
cut from the income splitting privilege. 
A flat reduction of 20 per cent on top 
of this would mean a tax saving of 44 
per cent. 

An increasing number of Congressmen 
believe that tax cuts to this extent for a 
very few taxpayers would be unwise. Thus, 
they are searching for a way to allow 
income tax splitting and then limit the 
total tax reduction for couples that choose 
to split incomes. 

A taxpayer with $5,000 a year, for ex- 
ample, would get a 4.8 per cent tax cut 
from income splitting. Some Congressmen 
now want to write a tax bill so that his 
total tax relief would be no more than the 
10 to 20 per cent offered other taxpayers. 
That would mean either a complicated job 
of figuring for the taxpayer, or a separate 
rate schedule for married couples that 
split incomes. Either method presents dif- 
ficult technical problems. 

Other tax action affecting individual 
incomes also is to come before Congress 
in 1948. The House Ways and Means 
Committee will have the recommendations 
of a 10-man group of experts headed by 
Roswell Magill, former Under Secretary of 
the Treasury. Proposals by that group, 





—Harris & Ewing 


. «when income splitting is linked with an over-all percentage cut, the problem really gets complicated 


OCTOBER 24, 1947 
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Whats wrong with these 
first two pictures 2 











] Everything’s wrong here! Man-to- 

™ secretary dictation belongs to another 

era. Slow, tedious—inconvenient for 

both boss and secretary —it stands 

in the way of the modern business 
tempo. 


Better, but far from perfect! Acoustic 
dictating machines free the secretary 
and speed office work—yet, in com- 
parison with electronic machines, 
they’re not nearly as easy to operate, 
not as perfect in voice reproduction. 


Everything’s right when you use 
Dictaphone Electronic Dictation! 
Pioneered by Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion, this great new development 
means easier operation, better re- 
cording, clearer reproduction. 

Instead of enunciating each 
word directly into a speaking tube, 
you can sit back and relax. 

The Dictaphone microphone 
catches and faithfully reproduces 
every word—even a_ whisper. 
Your secretary can transcribe 
with ease—without error. 








call your local Dictaphone represen- 
tative. For descriptive literature, write 
Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. K-10, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Your Dictaphone Electronic Machine is 
as dependable as only the world’s largest 
manufacturer of dictating equipment 
can make it. For a demonstration, 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone 


Corporation, makers of Electronic dictating machines and other sound- 








recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 


DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dictatron 


Model AE, with either hand 
or desk microphone, 
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Ginance Week 


and by other groups, will cover a wid 
range of tax issues. 

Stock options that permit a corporatio, 
executive to buy his company’s stock be. 
low market price may receive different tay 
treatment. Proposals have been made t) 
tax the benefit from a stock option as, 
capital gain, instead of as income. Capital 
gains are taxed at no more than 25 per 
cent. 

Averaging of business income over ; 
five-year period or longer may be changed, 
Income now can be averaged for tax pu. 
poses through loss carry-backs or carry. 
forwards. The Treasury would prefer to 
substitute a longer carry-forward and elin. 
inate the carry-back. 

These are two of the more important 
tax proposals that are scheduled to be 
considered in 1948. The prospect is that 
Congress will make some basic changes in 
tax laws as well as granting tax relief t 
individuals. 


SIGNS OF UPTREND 
IN INTEREST RATES 


Developments in the bond markets give 
some signs that interest rates are in a 
definitely rising trend. 

Reception of the new 21% per cent 18 
year Treasury bond failed to meet official 
expectations. A subscription of $1,000, 
000,000 to $1,500,000,000 had been antici- 
pated, but, when the Treasury books 
closed, only $970,220,000 had been sold. 
The Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. took 
$100,000,000. 

This bond was offered after repeated 
requests for a new Government bond issue 
to provide an outlet for investment money. 
It was designed both to remove buying 
pressure for marketable Government bonds 
and to shift some of the public debt from 
banks to investors. The Treasury thus 
limited the issue to insurance companies, 
trust funds, savings institutions and ind- 
vidual investors. 

Buyers could not sell bonds on the open 
market and would not realize the full 
214 per cent unless the bonds were held 
to maturity. 

These restrictions may have made the 
issue less attractive to investors, but out- 
side developments in the bond market 
probably had an influence, too. 

Bond prices have displayed a mild 
weakness recently. Long-term Government 
bonds that had been selling to yield 2.21 
per cent were quoted at a price that 
pushed the yield to 2.26 per cent. High 
grade corporate bonds that had _ beet 
bought a few months ago at a yield of 
2.55 per cent, went to a yield of 2.72 pet 
cent. World Bank bonds that had beet 
selling at a premium dipped below pal 
at $99. ; 

This trend may have prompted cautiol 
in buying the new 2% per cent Gover 
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NEWS 


Here are 6 examples of discourteous .. . and 
dangerous . . . driving. It’s not hard to un- 
derstand why inconsiderate drivers lead the 
accident parade . . . why courtesy pays! 

True, you can’t pass laws against discourte- 
ous driving, as you can against speeding. 
But it can be just as dangerous . . . to pe- 


“Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker <3 












destrians, to other motorists and to you! 


Apply the Golden Rule to your driving. The 
habit of courtesy, once acquired, brings 
added safety on the open road as well as in 
town. And make sure you are adequately 
protected by insurance. It’s wise to stay out 
of trouble . . . and out of court! 


as you would your Doctor or Lawyer” 





. United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
4 Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corp., Baltimore 3, Md. 
’ a e ’ Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 
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Lindsay Single Unit Body. Choice 
of four widths—any desired length. 
See your Lindsay Builder today or 
write for information. 


Any of the 207 Lindsay Body 
Builders can quickly deliver this 


now 
available 
in 


LINDSA 
STRUCTUR 


U.S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 


& U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 


REG. U,S. PAT. 
OFF. 
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ment issue. Insurance companies, saying 
banks and commercial banks with sayipo, 


i 


accounts were the major investors, takin 
almost three fourths of the amount gd 
These sources of investment money, hoy. 
ever, have lately found attractive outl 
for their funds. 

Insurance companies are making laree 
long-term loans to business corporations y 
higher rates than bonds provide. Saying 
institutions are responding to a wideniyy 
mortgage market. These factors, plus ; 
note of uncertainty in the bond marke 
indicate that the Treasury may have maj: 
its latest bond offering at an unfortung 
time. 

Short-term interest rates are rising; 
response to Treasury policy. Throughoy 
the war, the Treasury and Federal Re. 
serve Banks had pegged 90-day bills x 
376 per cent, and held one-vear certif. 
cates to .875 per cent. In September the 
Treasury offered 1 per cent for one-yea 
money and earlier the Federal Reserve 
ceased to support the bill market, wit 
the result that rates on 90-day mone 
went to more than .8 per cent. 

Now commercial banks are charging 
more for loans. Prime commercial pape 
was being carried at 1 per cent for four t 
six months, but now is being quoted a 
high as 11¢ per cent. 

These are all signs that the money ma- 
ket is hardening, that lenders are begi- 
ning to tighten their terms. 

An extended rise in interest rates i 
not to be expected, however. The Treasury 
still is interested in cheap money becaus 
of the cost of carrying a $259,000,000,00) 
public debt. An increase of 1 per cent in 
average interest rates paid on the debt 
would mean an additional carrying charg 
of $2,590,000,000 a year. The Government 
obviously has a large and direct stake i 
money rates. 

The Government also is in a position to 
influence interest rates. The Federal Re. 
serve System, through buying and selling 
Government securities, can support almost 
any interest level that Government policy 
approves. The Government is likely to be 
on the side of relatively low interest rates 
for years to come because of the national 
debt. 








Cramer Posture Cramer Dealers 
Chairs in use Everywhere. 
all over the Your inquiries 

world. are invited. 











¢ 9 


Cramer manufactures a chair for 
every seated worker. Over 60 
models plus special designs to 
fit individual needs. 







Cramer POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, Inc. 
12th and Charlotte Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Pilot*. .-“I'm a transatlantic pilot but my 
home is in Chicago. This town of mine has 
really become a world port... only a few 
hours from practically any foreign country. 
Chicago is a great place to live.’: 


.“‘My husband and | love 
living in Chicago. We've so many good 
friends. It's a healthful place to raise the 


Housewife*. . 


children, too . . . and there are lovely 


parks and playgrounds nearby.”’ 






Merchant®. . .“'| like doing business in 
this rea because the people are industrious 
and progressive. Northern Illinois is a 
gorden spot. . . we have good schools, 
good living conditions and wonderful op- 
portunities." 


Industries in this area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States e 








Mail Order Checker*. : .“‘Every day 
1 see products being sent to all parts of 
the country and abroad. | know our 
packages get quick delivery because trans- 
portation from here is the best in the 
world.”’ 









NX 


Farmer*. ‘Northern Illinois land is 
rich and it's a help to be near the biggest 
food processing center in the country .. . 
and only a few hours from the large dis- 
tributing center in Chicago.": 


Commercial Artist™. 


. .'Mine is a 
‘double-life’—part farmer and part busi- 


nessman. My Chicago job keeps me in- 
doors, but week-ends | enjoy an entirely 
different life on my farm in Northern 
Ulinois.** 











Switchman* . . . “My job is shunting 
cars in the greatest rail yards in the world. 
I see rolling stock from practically every 
railroad. It’s to my advantage to work 
at the heart of the country’s transportation 
industry.” 






Manufacturer*®. . .“‘To me, Chicago 
and Northern Illinois is a practical ‘depart- 
ment store’ of industry. Within a few hours 
I can visit enough suppliers to put my 
small firm in mass production." 


Drill Press Operator®. . .““When this 
factory located only 10 minutes from my 
farm home in Northern Iilinois | got a 
chance to use the mechanical training 
from the army. And, | can still live on 
the farm.” 


World Airport e 












Retail Buyer*. . .“‘Women who shop 
here enjoy the tremendous advantages of 
this great central market, | like living in 


Chicago because of the cultural oppor- 
tunities and the warmth and neighborliness."* 





Towboat Captain®. . .““Working on 
these river towboats | can see how much 
water transportation helps Northern Illinois 
industries. This waterway is one of the 
world’s busiest freight channels."" 





: x. «a 
Factory Owner®. . .““One of the im- 
portant reasons | like doing business in 
Northern Illinois is that many people here 


are established home owners. Some work- 
ers have been with us for over 40 years.": 


*Name on request 


Inland Waterways e Geo- 


graphical Center of U.S. Population « Great Financial Center e The “Great Central Market” e Food Producing and Processing Center e Leader in Iron 
ond Steel Manufacturing « Good Labor Relations Record « Tremendous Coal Reserves ¢ Good Government e Good Living ¢ Good Services for Tax 


Dollar e Send for free booklets containing useful information on these advantages. 












COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY s 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


This area has power resources of 2,500,000 kilowatts, with 500,000 kilowatts more already under construction or on order. 


For more information, communicate with the 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
* ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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Comes to Life 


...at a touch from “Your Unseen Friend” 


Your little girl’s favorite fairy 
tale is brought to life in your home 
-.-on a record. 


And helping make the record so 
flawless that it captures all the 
magic of every word is Nickel. 

For records are pressed out of 
molds, just like you make waffles. 
And each mold makes thousands of 
copies exactly like the original re- 
cording. Therefore, it must stay in 
perfect shape a long time. 

So, the mold is made with a thin 
plating of Nickel, a very tough 
metal. This Nickel plating makes 


inderella 
on Records 


the mold last longer...makes it able - 


to stamp out many perfect dupli- 
cates of the fine, original recording. 


Just one more way Nickel helps 
bring you better products. It’s used 
not only to make things look better 
but in many ways you seldom see. 

That’s why Nickel is called Your 

Unseen Friend. 
Write for your free copy of ‘‘The 
Romance of Nickel.” This illustrated 60- 
page booklet tells the story of Nickel 
from ancient discovery to modern-day 
use. Address Dept.78. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5,N.Y. 


EMBLEM ~ OF SERVICE 


TRADE MARK 


Nickel 


---Your Unseen Friend 
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Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Inflation in the United States, as matters stand, is to be allowed to run 
its course. Inflation controls are not being planned by the Government. 

Price control is being rejected at the White House. Mr. Truman is taking 
his stand on the side of no control, of letting markets make price decisions. 

Rationing, like price control, is not being considered. 

Allocation of basic materials to industry--decision by Government on what 
industry can have and how much--is not now in sight. It is frowned upon. 

Export controls are about the only controls likely to be strengthened. 

In brief, the decision has been taken to let markets decide who is to get 
goods and at what price. The President almost slammed the door on any revival 
of controls when he described them as part of a police state and not for U.S. 
This decision may produce some tight situations, particularly in grains. 

Yet it isn't quite a sure bet that controls will not be restored. Drought 
over the wheat belt, for instance, might force Government to take some action. 








Another wage rise is probable in view of the attitude on price control. 

Union demand for a third round of wage increases is shaping up for 1948. 

Clothing Workers again will lead the parade. This union got 18.5 cents 
an hour on the first round and 15 cents on the second. 

Next_wage rise will be tied to the rise in living costs. Unions will ask 
for 20 to 30 cents an hour, but prob*bly will settle for an average of 12 cents. 
A 12-cents-an-hour increase would just about restore workers’ purchasing 
power if the rise in living costs can be held to 5 per cent above present costs. 

That may be possible, barring a drought that would send food prices sky high. 





Union leaders recognize that a ware incre se would lead to another price 
increase, but they don't cee how thev e-n avoid demonding a raise. 
Strikes, however, will not be used much to press for higher wages. 
Rank-and-file workers don't like t*e idea of anv more long strikes. Wage 
demands probably will stop short of striles. Unicon~ hore employers will prove 
willing to grant modest wage raises in view of hish »rofits and high wrices. 
The next upturn in wage-price cvcle may be the last. You can't be sure 
of that, but most signs point that way. Crop prospects will be a big factor in 
determining what is to happen to prices, however. 


The White House attitude on controls may stem from foreign experience. 
The world in general is finding that controls don't work out as expected. 
In Canada, farmers were paid $1.35 a bushel for wheat while U.S. farmers 
were getting above $2. This year, Canadian farmers planted rye insted of wheat. 
In Argentina, farmers responded the same way to wheat price controls. The 
Argentine Government is having to offer higher prices to fet more planting. 
‘- In Britain, controls seem to be comnlicsting matters across the board. 
yahe British need only 50,000,000 more tons of coal, but they can't seem to get 
at. British controls hold down prices and limit consumption. That leaves sur- 
Mus income. People can't get more goods for more work, so they don't work 
y more than necessary to earn what they can buy at controlled prices. 
In Germany, Anglo-American planners are running into the same trouble. 
> In Italy, where controls are ineffective and ignored, activity hums. 
ilians will work as long as they get materials to process and food to eat. 
| The contrast between Italy and Germany is causing many planners to change 
leir minds. They are veering to the opinion that controls are useless when 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS~-(Continued) 


conditions reach a point where there is no incentive or reward for effort. One 
planner has even suggestéd that price controls be lifted in Western Germany. 


In the U.S., the boom seems to have hit a ceiling, except in prices. 

Factory output appears to be stabilizing at 5 per cent under postwar peak. 
Volume of factory production has not increased or dropped for three months. 

Consumer buying also is holding steady, without change either up or down. 
That's on a basis of dollar spending. Physical volume is in a mild decline. 

Exports seem to have adjusted to a new level, 19 per cent below May peak. 
Sales abroad in August, the latest month reported, held at the July level. 

Construction has taken an unseasonal upturn. Contract awards for August 
hit the highest point since May, 1946. New building starts in September were at 
the 1925 boom level, but new contracts for that month were down. 

The normal winter decline is to be expected in building activity. At the 
same time, exports probably will take another drop. Weakening of these props 
to the boom, however, is not likely to be severe enough to cause a collapse. 











Food supplies and food prices continue to present a confused picture. 
Grain-saving campaign through meatless Tuesdays and poultryless Thursdays 
is having no effect whatever on grain prices. They rose as the drive started. 
A meat shortage could develop next year if slaughtering becomes heavy. 
A drop in poultry sales might bring back Government price-support buying. 
As the food=-supply and price situation is shaping up, political kickbacks 
appear likely next year. If scarcities develop and prices soar, Mr. Truman 
might be embarrassed by having described controls as "police state" methods. 
A dried-fruit surplus is forcing the Government to use price supports. In 
the last five weeks, 112,568 tons of raisins and dried fruits have been bought. 
Details on the food-saving program are given on page 22. 
Tax reforms are beginning to get as much attention as tax cuts. Congress 
will be under heavy pressure to change the tax system as well as lower rates. 
Two tax bills, one for reform and one for reductions, may be enacted. 
Among reform proposals, these measures appear to be getting support: 
Income splitting by husbands and wives looks like a certainty at present. 
A tax on co-operatives that compete with private business will be urged. 
"Profit-and-loss averaging" for tax purposes would be changed, under Treas- 
ury plans, by elimination of carry-back and longer period for carry-forward. 
Higher depreciation allowances for tax purposes will be proposed, but both 
the Treasury and Congress are likely to balk. It would lose too much revenue. 
A transfer tax to replace estate and gift taxes is urged by the Treasury. 
Excise cuts, if made, probably will be selective rather than wholesale. 
What Congress plans for personal income tax cuts is given on page 49. 



































Labor threats against the Taft-Hartley Act are proving to be mostly wind. 

John L. Lewis was soundly defeated when he tried to keep the AFL from conm- 
plying with the anti-Communist provisions of the new law. 

Many CIO unions are getting ready to sign anti-Communist affidavits. 

Labor Board Counsel is showing that he intends to make unions toe the line. 

What these developments boil down to is that the new labor law is due for 4a 
genuine trial. Employers, unions and Government are living up to almost all 
provisions. Labor relations may not be much of a political issue a year hence. 














Money shows signs of becoming a bit more expensive to borrow. 

Interest charges by commercial banks are in a definitely rising trend. 

Insurance companies also are reported to be getting higher interest rates 
on loans to industry--a field of insurance investment that is growing. 

Bond prices are weakening--another sign of rising interest rates. 

In the past, rising money rates have signaled an end to inflation. 
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“I'm the 
supply member 
of the team” 


““‘1 help make 





your telephone service 
the world’s best’’ 


“Long before most of you were born—back in 1877—I 
started making telephone equipment for the nation. 


“As the manufacturing and supply member of the Bell 
Telephone team, I’ve always had a lot to do with making 
your service the world’s best—at the lowest possible cost. 


“The close teamwork made possible by my being a part 
of the Bell System was never more important than today— 
in helping to meet record demands for telephone service. 


“My name is Western Electric.” 


MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... 


4 
>» 
of 43,000 varieties of supplies of all of telephone of telephone 
of telephone kinds for telephone Oppoaratus and central office CC, igi 
Opporotus. companies. supplies. equipment. (fe) 
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What Leslie Biffle Told President After 6-State Tour in Old Clothes. 
People Like Truman Record, Would ‘Go Slow’ on Help to Europe 


> Leslie L. Biffle, President Truman’s 
old friend and congressional handy man, 
has been around the country doing some 
unusual political scouting. The habitually 
trim Mr. Biffle has been putting on old 
clothes—even overalls—starting conversa- 
tions with strangers and finding out what 
they think about two important questions. 
Back in Washington, he is giving Mr. Tru- 
man the answers: 

On helping Europe: The people say 
“oo slow.” 

On the Truman record: For the most 
part, the public seems pleased. 

Results. Since Mr. Biffle’s report, Mr. 
Truman has been cooler than ever toward 
the idea of a special session of Congress to 
vote assistance for Europe. The “Marshall 
plan” for long-range help is being talked 
down. 

Mr. Biffle’s advice naturally would carry 
weight. He is one of the real presidential 
intimates. Mr. Truman places a high value 
on his friendship and political shrewdness. 
In more detail, what Mr. Biffle told the 
President was this: 

Caution. The people he talked with are 
perfectly willing to help Europe through 
the coming winter with food and clothing, 
and want to provide seed and fertilizer to 
get European farm lands into production 
again. 

But they oppose any long-term program. 
They want to wait and see what the 
“Marshall plan” really involves, “what 
there is in it.” And they think any program 
of American assistance should be based on 
some definite agreement that the European 
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CONVERSATION PIECE 
-.. the political scout got an earful 


people will work longer hours, and try to 
help themselves more. 

Russia. Most people are much inter- 
ested in Russia. Some are asserting that, 
if war is inevitable, this country should go 
ahead and get it over. Another group still 
feels that “sanething can be worked out 
with Russia.” 

Mr. Truman. Mr. Biffle seemed much 
encouraged by the public attitude toward 
the President. He got the impression that 
people generally think Mr. Truman has 
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—Harris & Ewing 


THE BIFFLES‘ OWN BRAND 
« - » Congressmen know it by taste 
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—Standard Oil Co. (N.d,) 


done a good job and is sincere and conse 
entious. 

Political scout. Mr. Biffle obtained this 
information in visiting six States that ar 
important politically — Indiana, Illinois 
Wisconsin, New York, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. He plans trips to West Vir 
ginia and Massachusetts soon. The meth- 
ods he used in one Eastern city are typical 

After a smoking-car session of political 
gabbing, he arrived in late afternoon. His 
trim Washington clothing, usually two 
shades of brown or simple blue, had beer 
left in his penthouse apartment. Dressed 
in old clothes, he loafed about the station, 
talking politics. Then he asked about a 
rooming house nearby. 

- At the rooming house he gave an a r 
sumed name; not, he adds, modestly, that 

his own name would mean anything to t 
most people. In the evening, he visited 
two grocery stores, a drugstore, the lobby 
of a workingmen’s hotel, any spot where 
political conversation might be the natural 
thing. 

He struck up acquaintances casually, 
started talking about other subjects, and 
gradually led up to the questions of help- 
ing Europe and the reaction to Mr. Tr- 
man’s record. Later, back in the rooming 
house, he made notes of what was said. 

Next day, Mr. Biffle put on — 
and mingled with workers on the d ocks 
and near the railroad yards. That aftet 
noon, he hitchhiked to a rural center some 
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20 miles away, and began the proces , 
again. ¢ 
He took no jobs, although some wet i 
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An interpretation by the California artist Jim Forman 


GODMOTHER TO A MILLION CINDERELLAS 


Tantalizing—the idea beckons. Find sketchpads, models, cloth—traps to ensnare the 
designer’s dream. Shape it to fit stubby waists, round tummies...to withstand the stress 
of sandpiles and washing machines. Create a dress for all the little girls in the land. 


‘The birth of a business—any business—is difficult. What de- 
termines success...or failure? Can it be foretold at the start? 

The men of Bank of America know that experience, de- 
termination, talent have a great deal to do with success. 
Certainly, Jean Durain had little else to offer when, in 1942, 
she came to the bank’s Santee-Textile branch in Los Angeles 
for a loan. 

Bank of America executives sensed in this energetic 
young challenger to the competitive “needle trades” a rare 
combination of abilities. Jean Durain wanted to design and 
manufacture clothes that would not only please practical 
parents, but would also delight the little girls who wore 


Bank of America, a member of the Federal Reserve System and Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, has main offices in the two Reserve cities of California—San Francisco and 
los Angeles. London, England Branch: 12 Nicholas Lane, London, E. C. 4. Manila office: 
139 Juan Luna, Manila, Republic of the Philippines. Blue and gold Bank of America 
Travelers Cheques are available through authorized banks and agencies everywhere. 


them. Bank of America made the loan—and gave Jean Durain 
her opportunity. Financially strengthened, she went to work. 
She measured thousands of children, trained assistants, 
designed cloth, pondered over styles and sizes, patterns and 
production. 

Her painstaking methods got results. Today, four years 
after that first loan, she is building her third California 
factory —and completing plans to manufacture Jean Durain 
originals in every part of the world. 

CREDIT WITH VISION to see the opportunity in our 
land of private enterprise—that is the continuing aim of this 
great California-wide banking system. 


Bank of America — 


NATIONAL 78ST A82 ASSOCIATION 
RESOURCES MORE THAN 5 BILLION DOLLARS 
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Bm I Rl DEN Sally ee Tdi 


To go places on the road you need modern 
transportation. To go places in business you 
need the greatest number of correct answers 
in the shortest possible time. REPLACE 
with FRIDEN...your insurance against costly 
errors. You'll save money too by using Friden 
Methods, developed to produce speedily... 
accurate useful answers to all types of figure 
problems. Ask your local Friden Representa- 
tive for a demonstration on your own work. 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 


Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT « SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., U. S.A. + SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
60 
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offered. Once, walking past a Connectiey 
golf course, he stopped to watch a nearh 
foursome and was asked to caddy, By 
Mr. Biffle was not so much interested jy 
the trend of the country-club vote. Beside, 
as a golfer himself, he knew how heavy 4 
bag of clubs can be. 

Senate expert. At the Capitol, 
Biffle is an institution. He is known then 
as a small, unobtrusive, veteran ¢ mploye ¢ 
the Senate, officially staff director of th 
Minority Policy Committee. The titk 
however, does not begin to describe his 
activities. Where Senate Democrats ap 
concerned, Mr. Biffle approaches th 
status of “the indispensable man.” 

He is on friendly terms with every mem. 
ber, regardless of party. He takes ney 
Senators by the hand and leads then 
through the mazes of Senate procedure 
and protocol. Mr. Truman, back in 193} 
was one of his students, and an enduring 
friendship resulted. 

Mr. Biffle knows the motivations, the 
public positions and inner yearnings @ 
each Senator. He knows their feuds and 
their intimacies. For years, he has sat at 
the center of Democratic strategy confer 
ences. He has kept a carefully indexed 
diary. One result is an uncanny gift fo 
predicting Senate votes and _ suggesting 
means of influencing them. On his desk is 
a direct-line telephone to the White House, 

Mr. Truman, himself, has said: 

“Les is worth 10 votes on any roll call,” 

In 39 years of working for Congress, 
Mr. Biffle has held a number of jobs. But 
it remained fo: the late Senator Joseph 
T. Robinson of Arkansas, Mr. Biffle’s State, 
to put him on tie road to his present 
position. Mr. Robinson in 1925 made him 
a secretary to the Senate Democratic 
membership. 

In early New D ui days, when the Ser- 
ator, as Democratic - floor leader, was 
pounding the Roosevelt program throug! 
the Senate, Mr. Biffle was his alert chief of 
staff. With the job went a comfortable, 
high-ceilinged office near the Senate chan- 
ber. It became a gathering place for Demo- 
cratic Senators, including: Mr. Truman. 
Policy, politics, strategy weve freely and 
fully discussed. \ 

Remedies for late and cozwvivial hours 
always were handy, includa;g a_ speci 
brand of tomato juice ca) fned in Mr. 
Biffle’s kitchen from tomat»es grown ll 
boxes on his penthouse poyrch. 

When the post of Secre'tary of the Set- 
ate fell vacant through the death of Edwin 
A. Halsey, Mr. Biffle was',elected to that 
job. But when the Republicans took ove 
the Senate last January, thew named thet 
own Secretary. Democratic leaders thet 
gave Mr. Biffle his present jol), a po 
newly created by the Congressional Re 
organization Act. \ 

Mr. Biffle and Mr. Truman. \{r. 1 
man and Mr. Biffle quickly found them 
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MORE POWER TO AMERICA— 
$5,000,000,000.00 worth! 


Five billion dollars is a lot of money. 
And this five billion will mean many 
things to a lot of people. 

It’s the investment required by the 
five-year new construction program al- 
ready begun by the business-managed 
electric companies. 

This five billion will build hundreds 
of additions to existing power plants, 
install new generators to manufacture 
10 million horsepower, pay for thou- 
sands of miles of wire and cable... 
tteate thousands of jobs. 


These five billion working dollars 
include the savings of millions of in- 
vestors. From their labors will come 
an ever-improving standard of living 
for you and your neighbors. 

This expansion alone will produce 
more electric power than all present 
government power plants combined 
can produce, 

It took the world’s most destructive 
war to hold back this great program. 
For war’s vast electric requirements 
had to be met first. 


Now, after the war years, the elec- 
tric industry is again forging ahead to 
meet the unprecedented demand for 
more electricity. 

A 65-year-old, 13-billion-dollar 
American industry is pacing itself for 
a 38% growth in the next five years. 

There’s only one place in the world 
where this five-billion-dollar vision 
could come true — in America, where 
enterprise, imagination, courage, re- 
sourcefulness and faith are free to see 
great goals — and reach them! 


America's business-managed, tax-paying 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 


* Listen to the Electric Hour—the HOUR OF CHARM. Sundays, 4:30 P. M., EST, CBS. 
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American Secun ty 


Member—Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Federal Reserve System 


@ @ has so marked an in- 
fluence today that it is 
only natural for execu- 
tives everywhere to re- 
ly on American Securi- 
ty for speed in Wash- 
ington . . . whether it 
be for an accurate ap- 
praisal of local busi- 
ness and financial con- 
ditions . or assist- 
ance in contacting the 
correct government de- 
partment. 


For speedy help in 
solving the Washington 
problem that puzzles 
you ... see American 
Security. 





Daniel W. Bell, President 


& TRUST COMPANY 
Washington, D. C. 
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To hibit’ in Chinuie 








Partridge or fish...pleasure 
or commerce... ask Cana- 
dian National Railways 
anything about Canada. 
Visit the Canadian National 
office listed in your phone 


book...or write Canadian RAILWAYS 
National Railways, 360 HOTELS 

McGill Street, Montreal, STEAMSHIPS 
Canada. AIR LINES 
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id elegant establishment stented 
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The first PARKER HOUSE 
advertisement—October, 1856. 


Ever hear ofa hotel 
that ca N years young 7 


That’s us — Boston’s famous 
Parker House, with nearly a 
century of experience and _tra- 
dition behind it. This enviable 
background combined with our 
completely modern building 
equipped with every up-to-date 
hotel facility, serves to enhance 
the hospitality and comforts we 
provide today’s guests. See for 
yourself, but be sure to make 
advance reservations. 


Parker House 


BOSTON 
A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 
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People of the Week 


selves congenial. Their background gy 
tastes were similar. They spent mary 
hours together. There was usually a lune, 
eon group in Mr. Biffle’s office, and Mr 
Truman was there, sometimes five days 
week. 

When President Roosevelt died, ¥ 
Truman called Mrs. Truman first and Mt 
Biffle next. The latter hurried to 
White House. He is in the picture of th 
President’s oath-taking, standing, as ugug) 
inconspicuously in the background, } 
helped the new President get Mrs. Roo. 
velt to a train, then took him home ay 
got him into bed. 

The following day, Mr. Truman }yj 
him on the telephone again. The Preside 
wanted to lunch with a group of Senatox 
Mr. Biffle made the arrangements for thy 
luncheon. He also restrained the Presider 
from making an impulsive appearance 
the Senate floor. Mr. Biffle felt it wouldy’ 
look right. 

After a similar luncheon months late; 
however, Mr. Biffle dared Mr. Truman ty 
take his old seat in the Senate. The Prex. 
dent did so, made a short speech and wa 
enthusiastically welcomed by the orate 
of both parties. His appearance did mud 
to smooth personal feelings ruffled by ar 
cent series of vetoes. Mr. Biffle knew ii 
would have that effect, and had issued his 
dare for that purpose. 

Mr. Biffle is a frequent visitor at th 
White House. When Congress is in se 
sion, Mr. Truman calls him on the private 
line as often as three or four times dail. 
He wants to know about approaching 
votes, what can be done to change an w 
favorable trend. In a very real sense, Mr 
Biffle is the President’s legislative agett 
Some Democratic Senate leaders occasion 
ally have felt miffed that Mr. Biffle wx 
consulted when they were not. But such 
feelings die quickly. 

Since Mr. Truman became Presidett, 
Mr. Biffle has been besieged by fave 
hunters and job seekers, whom he manage 
to stiff-arm. He has been offered fancy 
salaried jobs in private business. Su¢i 
offers he rejects because he is doing whi Asud 
he most prefers to do. And, besides, le 
has an uneasy feeling that the salaries at toa b 
intended to buy his Washington fnew J office , 
ships and influence, items that are strict) : 
not for sale. Publishers have heard of his with 
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diary and have offered big sums for i Waterf 
These, too, have been rejected. Somedal oie 
however, he may have a Press Galley fem 
friend write a book from them. Vaterf 


Adviser. Mr. Biffle’s scouting trip ¥# 
his idea and made at his own expense. lt 
makes him an adviser on policy as well 
Mr. Truman’s legislative agent. 

Mr. Biffle never has dabbled in poli 
before. Chances are that Mr. Biffle’s a 
vice will be heeded before he is given 
chore of helping to obtain congre 
approval of the policy that results. 
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HAS YOUR BUILDING THIS WATERFOIL RAINCOAT? 


Asudden heavy downpour can cause extensive damage 
to a building and its contents. To protect a factory, 
office or institutional building is now a simple process 
with Waterfoil. Unlike any other masonry coating, 
Vaterfoil consists of inorganic gels which bond both 
chemically and physically to masonry surfaces. 


Vaterfoil helps impede water penetration into con- 


WATERFOIL 


THE UNIQUE TREATMENT FOR EXTERIOR MASONRY SURFACES 





crete, brick and stucco, yet lets the masonry breathe 
as it must, preventing reinforcing bar rust, spalling, 
and disintegration. Don’t wait for the gale or cloud- 
burst. Write for the important Waterfoil literature 
now before the damage is done. 


Established 1897 SUBSIDIARY OF 


50th Year 


A. C. HORN COMPANY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Materials for Building Maintenance and Construction 


Free! Your copy of the 50th Anniversary 
Edition of our 96 page Construction Data 
Handbook will also be sent upon request— J 
helps solve many construction and mainte- “is 


nance problems. Many valuable facts. CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 


43-36 Tenth Street, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


Houston + San Francisco + Chicago + Toronto 











—_ Washington 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








Pressure for More Aid to Greece . . . Mr. Patterson 
To Run West Germany? . . . Danger of Meat Famine 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, is 
under increasing pressure to find a 
way by which billions of dollars in 
hidden capital, owned by foreigners, 
can be brought to light and requisi- 
tioned for helping to finance foreign 
aid. At present United States tax- 
payers are forking over to help Eu- 
rope while many rich Europeans are 
keeping their money tucked away in 
U.S. 


xk k * 


When Will Clayton resigned as Un- 
der Secretary of State, the signal was 
given that heat was off for a special 
session of Congress and for an effort 
to jam through Congress new plans 
for large-scale aid to Europe. Mr. 
Clayton had led the inside drive for a 
special session. He also was the man 
who worked most closely with nations 
of Europe when they shaped their re- 
quests for U.S. aid. 


x k * 


European planners who framed a 
shopping list of $22,000,000,000 in 
goods to be supplied by U.S. have 
been asked by U.S. officials to try to 
make out a new list, more detailed 
and less bulky. The planners from 
Europe do not take kindly to this 
latest request and are standing by 
their first outline of needs. 


xk * 


Secretary Marshall already is hearing 
that he will have to ask Congress for 
another big pile of dollars to supple- 
ment the $500,000,000 being given to 
Greece. The Greeks are going in 
heavily for military equipment and 
will be out of dollars before mid-1948, 
when they will want more. 


x & Ss 


George Marshall’s State Department 
and Averell Harriman’s Commerce 
Department are being excluded, in 
the planning of Republican leaders of 
Congress, as agencies that might run 
future foreign-aid programs. Con- 
gress is wary of the State Depart- 
ment; is inclining strongly to the idea 
of a “world RFC” to be set up to 
handle future loans and gifts. 


64 


John Blandford, former head of the 
National Housing Agency, is doing 
White House planning on machinery 
that Mr. Truman will recommend to 
run foreign aid. Congress, however, is 
doing its own planning and, in the 
end, will write the ticket. William Y. 
Elliott, Harvard professor and former 
War Production Board official, is 
working with leaders in Congress in 
their planning. 


xk * 


Senators Robert Taft and Eugene 
Millikin are preparing to shape Re- 
publican tax policy in the new session 
of Congress. The tax-cut plan of Rep- 
resentative Harold Knutson, ap- 
proved in 1947, but killed by veto, is 
not to be the Republican plan of 1948. 
Tax cutting next time will be geared 
to the idea of income splitting for 
married persons, fitted in with more 
modest general cuts than those fa- 
vored this year. 


i ok 


Robert Patterson, former Secretary of 
War, is in line to head occupation rule 
in Western Germany when the Army 
gives up that job next year. General 
Lucius Clay now is Commander, but 
will step down when civilian leader- 
ship takes over. 


OR 


Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, as with other secretaries be- 
fore him, finds that the country’s 
food policies often are set outside the 
Department of Agriculture. Mr. 
Anderson’s advice wasn’t sought or 
accepted before the White House pro- 
claimed meatless, eggless, poultryless 
days. 


K * 


Mr. Anderson doesn’t agree with State 
Secretary Marshall or Commerce 
Secretary Harriman on how much 
food this country can spare for the 
outside world. Mr. Truman, at the 
moment, is veering to the conclusions 
of the diplomats, rather than of the 
agricultural experts, on the way 
United States food should be divided 


up. 


Mr. Truman is hearing that there; 
at least an even chance that U. S, wil 
have a meat famine in the pre-eleg. 
tion period of 1948. It was a mes 
famine in the pre-election period 
1946 that preceded the Republicg 
sweep of that year. 


x *k * 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg, Repu 
lican foreign-policy leader, Oppose 
use of U.S. troops to police Palesti 
when the British pull out. U.S. of 
cials, however, see no way to avoif 
use of the U.S. Regular Army to heh 
with that policing job if it is asked 
by United Nations to step in. 


x *k *& 


Secretary Marshall is finding th 
small nations are not all ready to 

along with U.S. in a knockdown dip 
lomatic battle with Russia. U§ 
couldn’t get the vote it needed j 
United Nations to back up its inte. 
pretations of what is happening it 


Greece. The idea seemed to spread that 


maybe not all U.S. officials were li 
white in their methods abroad eithe 


x k * 


California’s Governor Earl Warten 
who will play an influential part i 
the 1948 Republican convention, giv 
the distinct impression to friends t 
he isn’t sold on either Governor To 
Dewey or Senator Robert Taft as th 
Republican nominee. 


xk *& 


Robert Lovett, Under Secretary 
State, is impressing both the dipl 
mats and members of Congress will 
his ability to get action out of a Df 
partment that had a reputation i 
slowness. Mr. Lovett is No. | sal 
man of the “Marshall plan” in deali 
with Congress and is getting r¢ 


i | 


uk 


President Truman is finding it m0 
and more difficult to file his provi 
for time to solve. He is showing # 
irritation over the way issues 
pressing in for definite decision, 8 
in the field of foreign affairs and mt 
field of domestic policy. 
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